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ABSTRACT 

Demographic and social changes, increasing economic 
interdependence, and educational reform movements are causing major 
changes in vocational education. Essential work force skills and the 
standards to account for their achievement are being debated. The 
1980s' "Excellence Movement" focused on strengthening academic 
requirements, developing public-private partnerships, and setting 
higher expectations for students, while increasing access for women, 
minorities, and people with disabilities. Shortcomings were the 
conflict between raised standards and increased access, lack of 
attention to noncol 1 ege-bound students, and failure to address adult 
retraining needs. State initiatives and America 2000 are responses to 
these challenges, America 2000 and several work force preparation 
proposals ("Investing in People," "America's Choice," and "What Work 
Requires of Schools") agree on such basic issues as international 
economic competitiveness, collaboration, and the need for standards 
and measures. A consensus-building effort that synthesizes the best 
from each proposal, more consistent use of the terminology of 
performance measures/standards, and more attention to existing 
experience in this area are recommended. Another "excel 1 ence 
movement" being widely implemented is total quality management (TQM), 
The four work force preparation strategies do not reflect the TQM 
vision and direction, A unified national policy should consider the 
following: retraining and upgrading the skills of the workers already 
in the work force, small businesses, and convincing business/industry 
that making larger investments in education/training will improve 
their profits, (Contains 112 references,) (SK) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Broad demographic and social changes, increasing economic interdependence, and educa- 
tional reform movements are causing major organizational and operational changes in the 
nation's vocational-technical delivery system. The essential skills needed by the work force 
and the standards and measures to account for their achievement are being debated in 
political and educational arenas. The early 1980s saw a number of investigative and pre- 
scriptive reports on education. This "Excellence Movement" focused on strengthemng aca- 
demic requirements, developing public-private partnerships, and setting higher expectations 
for students, while increasing access for women, minorities, and people with disabilities. 
Shortcomings of this movement were the inherent conflict between raised standards and 
increased access, the lack of attention to the majority of the student population who are not 
college bound, and failure to address the forces of change and the retraining needs of 
adults. 

During the mid-1980s, states responded to these challenges with a number of initiatives 
for improving their education and training institutions. At the beginning of the 1990s, an 
"education summit" of governors and the President resulted in America 2000 and six pro- 
posed National Education Goals, with a four-part strategy for achieving them. Questions 
and concerns have been raised by a number of experts about the validity of the assumptions 
in the strategy and the issues surrounding the goals. 

However, America 2000 and several parallel proposals on work force preparation have at- 
tracted a great deal of attention. These proposals include- 

• Investing in People: A Strategy to Address America's Workforce Crisis (Commission 
on Workforce Quality and Labor Market Efficiency 1989) 

• America's Choice: High Skills or Low Wages! (Commission on the Skills of the 
American Workforce 1990) 

• What Work Requires of Schools (Secretary's Commission on Achieving Necessary 
Skills 1991) 

Although the recommendations of these proposals differ in their general nature and focus, 
thev are in agreement on several basic issues, including the need to focus on international 
economic competitiveness, the active collaboration of all levels, and the need for standards 
and related assessment mechanisms to evaluate student/worker progress. A consensus 
building effort that synthesizes the best from each proposal and focuses upon marshalling 
the necessary support and fiscal resources for implementation is recommended. 

The need for performance standards and measures is being stressed by all four proposals 
as well as the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act of 1990. 
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However, the work force preparation proposals tend to cover areas of general education 
or basic skills rather than specific workplace skills, the terminology and approaches 
employed vary significantly, and they generally do not take into account current work on 
industry-based measures/standards as well as assessment of the technical skills of beginning 
workers required by the Perkins Act. More consistent and focused use of the terminology 
of performance measures/standards and more attention to the substantial existing base of 
experience in this area are recommended. 

Another "excellence movement" being widely implemented in business/industry and some 
areas of education is Total Quality Management (TQM). This quality improvement process 
is customer driven, seeks continuous improvement, tries to make processes work better, 
recognizes the critical need for information, strives to eliminate rework, emphasizes 
teamwork and empowerment of people, and requires training, recognition, vision, and lead- 
ership. The four work force preparation strategies do not reflect strongly the kind of vision 
and direction called for under TQM. In order to develop a unified national policy state- 
ment on education/training and work force preparation, several key points should be 
considered: 

• Do the proposed strategies focus on processes that emphasize retraining and up- 
grading the skills of the workers already in the work force, projected to be 85 per- 
cent of the workers in the year 2000? 

• Do the proposed strategies account for the fact that the key employers in this coun- 
try are small businesses? 

• How will these proposals convince business/industry that maki.ng larger investments 
in education/training v;dU continue, if not improve, their profits? 

• How will these proposals convince the nation of the need to adopt their 
recommendations? 

Information on work force preparation and performance measures/standards may be found 
in the ERIC database using the following descriptors: Accountability, Basic Skills, •Educa- 
tional Change, Educational Objectives, Educational Quality, 'Evaluation Criteria, 'Job 
Skills, Labor Force, 'Labor Force Development, Performance Factors, Postsecondary Edu- 
cation, School Restructuring, Secondary Education, 'Standards, Vocational Education; and 
the following identifiers: 'America 2000, National Education Goals, 'Total Quality Man- 
agement. Asterisks indicate terms that are particularly relevant. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Background 

The United States' system of vocational- 
technical education and training has 
evolved (albeit, slowly) since the early 
part of the century to meet changing so- 
cietal needs, pressures, and priorities. 
(See figure 1.) It was initiated under 
conditions not too unlike those existing 
today-a major structural shift in the 
nation's economy and a growing threat of 
international competition (Rosenfeld 
1987). For over half a century, voca- 
tional-technical education has been geared 
toward addressing the needs of an indus- 
trial society based primarily on manufac- 
turing and' production with its inherent 
emphasis on the Taylorism philosophy. 
Under that philosophy, the workplace was 
characterized by- 
dividing human and machine labor 
down into the smallest and Easiest 
function; to create dumb, foolproof 
jobs for dumb human beings . . . 
characterized as essentially lazy, 
greedv, and demanding of disci- 
pline.' (Mills 1978, p. 25) 

As a result of this emphasis, in many jobs 
for which vocational education and train- 
ing have been provided (and in some set- 
tings continue to be provided), "the parts 
are broken dowai so that the ultimate ele- 
ments are as simple and inexpensive as 
possible, as with the unskilled worker in a 
narrow job who is cheap to replace and 
who takes little time to train" (Trist 1981, 
p. 58). Such a perspective of the work- 
place "resuhs in workers being treated as 
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unthinking and uncaring parts of the 
production process" (Pratzner 1987, 
p. 10). 

Over the last several decades the nation's 
dramatic shift to an information-oriented 
and s<"ndce-based economy, coupled with 
the shift in the basic philosophical- 
operational paradigm underlying the way 
business is being conducted-from Taylor 
to Deming-has resulted in significant 
changes in the skills that serve to define a 
productive worker (Carnevale 1991; Car- 
nevale and Gainer 1989). The workplace 
paradigm, which is currently evolving, 
involves- 

• enabling employees routinely to solve 
problems, help improve processes, and 
make decisions; 

• fostering ongoing teamwork between 
managers, employees, unions, custo- 
mers (both internal and external), and 
suppliers; 

• designing quality into products/services 
the first time; 

• using state-of-the-art technology; and 

• making product/service improvement 
a habit, a never-ending journey. (Ore 
Ida 1992) 

These fundamental shifts in the workplace 
and attendant worker skill requirements, 
coupled with major changes in the demo- 
graphics of both the current and future 
work force, have heightened the need to 
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SOURCE: Rosenfeld (1987), p. V-60. 
Figure 1. Four general determinants of excellence in vocational education 1910-2000 



adapt the vocational-technical education 
and training system (perhaps as suggested 
by Rosenfeld in figure 1) in order to 
address adequately the needs of the work 
force, which is central to the nation's long- 
term success in the global economy. 
Within this context of broad demographic 
and social change, increasing economic 
interdependence and competition, and the 
call for far-reaching educational reform (if 
not revolution), vocational and career 
educators are faced with a growing de- 
mand to develop, update, and upgrade 
program-related curricula and procedures 
so they are more targeted toward develop- 
ment of the skills deemed necessary in a 
rapidly changing and evolving workplace 
(Bailey 1988; Bailey and Noyelle 1988; 
Carnevale 1991; Carnevale and Gainer 
1989; Carnevale, Gainer, and Meltzer 
1988; Noyelle 1984; Pratzner 1987). 



A key part of the federal response to this 
broad need for reform and improvement 
in the nation's vocational-technical educa- 
tion system has been operationalized via 
the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Ap- 
plied Technology Education Act (Perkins 
Act). Under the final regulations promul- 
gated in relation to that law, it is noted- 

The Act reflects many amendments 
that will assist States and local 
recipients in improving their voca- 
tional education programs. (U.S. 
Department of Education 1992, 
p. 36720) 

Furthermore, the Perkins Act is seen at 
the federal level as being an integral part 
of a broad educational reform effort that 
will ensure that every adult possesses the 
knowledge and skills necessary to compete 
successfully in the global economy. 
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Purpose 

The purpose of this paper is to trace the 
educational reform movement initiated 
over a decade ago to its current status as 
reflected in the Carl D. Perkins Vocation- 
al and Applied Technology Education Act. 
More specifically, it involves (1) the 
review and synthesis of a number of re- 
cent reports and allied publications that 
describe what the respective authors deem 
to be the skills needed in today's as well 
as the future workplace and (2) the rela- 
tionship of those projected requirements 
to the need for performance measures/ 
standards that serve as a vehicle for 
assessing the effectiveness of the asso- 
ciated vocational-technical education 
programs. 

The first section of the paper briefly des- 
cribes the major reform reports of the 
early 1980s with their attendant call for 
excellence and traces their potential impli- 
cations with regard to vocational-techni- 
cal education. Next, the myriad of state- 
level reform reports describing selected 
states' positions and directions regarding 



their work force preparation initiatives 
and associated education/training strate- 
gies are reviewed. Then the six goals 
proposed for education by President Bush 
and 50 state governors are considered and 
an initial summary of related "benchmark" 
data provided. The associated federal 
perspective on work force preparation and 
related education/training strategies, as 
reflected' in three major federal reports, is 
reviewed. Given the array of changes and 
related outcomes called for via these sets 
of documents, the next issue considered 
deals with the assessment of those out- 
comes through establishment and imple- 
mentation of performance measures and 
associated standards as called for under 
the 1990 Perkins Act. The final section 
deals with potential implications of the 
Total Quality Management (TQM) ap- 
proach and its associated call for con- 
tinued quality improvement with regard to 
the establishment of future performance 
measures/standards to assess and enhance 
the skills of the nation's work force. A 
visual overview of this general topical flow 
is provided in figure 2. 
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TOPICS CONSIDERED 



Early The Reform 
80s Reports and 

Related Calls for 
Eicellence 



Initial Concerns 
Regarding Improving 
Vocational Education 



Setting tlie "Playing 
Field" - the 
President's and 
Governors' Goals for 
Education 



Different States' Initiatives 
on Ml Force Preparation 
and Education 



The Federal Perspective 
on Vor); Force Preparation 
and Education - Three 
il2]or Reports 



Early 
90s 



Assessment Thrci'j:h SysteES of Performance 
fleasures/blandards Required by the Perhns Act 



TQH and Its Reflection m America 2000 and 
Three Vorl; Force Preparation Proposals 



Figure 2. Overview of major topics covered in this paper 
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THE CALL FOR EXCELLENCE 



Reform Reports and Related 
Perspectives 

In the 1970s and early 1980s a backdrop 
of growing international competition, 
which caused major changes in the na- 
tion's competitive posture and the busi- 
ness world, as well as a heightened con- 
cern with the competence of high school 
graduates and their ability to compete 
successfully in a rapidly changing work- 
place, led to the publication of a number 
of im'estigative and prescriptive reports on 
what was viewed as right and wTOng with 
education in the United States, particu- 
larly secondary' education [for example. 
Action for Excellence: A Comprehensive 
Plan to Improve Our Nation's Schools 
(Education Commission of the States 
1983), Educating Americans for the 21st 
Century (National Science Foundation 
198?), A Nation at Risk (National Com- 
mission on Excellence in Education 1983), 
and The Unfinished Agenda (National 
Commission on Secondary Vocational 
Education 1984)]. Although these reports 
covered a bread range of concerns from a 
variety of perspectives, they yielded a 
number of fairly common recommenda- 
tions for change. Included among those 
recommendations were the following 
(Kadamus and Daggett 1986): 

• Provide all high school students (those 
who are college bound, in general edu- 
cation, and in vocational education) 
with a "core curriculum" that includes 
basic skills in reading, writing, com- 
puting, communicating, and reasoning 



• Strengthen airricular requirements (for 
example, require that students com- 
plete more credits), especially in Eng- 
hsh, mathematics, science, social stud- 
ies, technology/computer science, and 
often foreign language, music, and art 

• Develop new partnerships between the 
pubhc and private sectors to provide 
sustained support for education 

• Eliminate tracking of students to en- 
sure access to high quality education 
for all 

• Set higher expectations for students 
and implement procedures to measure 
and assess performance 

• Establish clear goals and improve the 
leadership needed to attain them 

• Improve teacher preparation, perform- 
ance, respect, and rewards 

This array of reports helped usher in a 
new educational reform movement, refer- 
red to by then Secretary of Education, 
William Bennett (1986) as the "Excellence 
Movement," Under that movement, many 
suggestions were offered, but in general, 
excellence was equated with higher stan- 
dards within the general academic pro- 
gram-standards that included, among 
other things, a more "classical" curriculum; 
longer school days, school weeks, and 
school years; and higher student achieve- 
ment test scores. However, these sugges- 
tions did not adequately identify, let alone 
delineate, the specific skills sought as 
learner outcomes of the reformed delivery 



system. At the same time, many of the 
reform reports called for greater access to 
high quality education for minority stu- 
dents, for females, and for those classified 
as handicapped. Unfortunately, these re- 
ports were generally silent with regard to 
the inherent conflict between raising stan- 
dards and increasing access (Smith and 
Hester 1985). They also failed to take 
into account the fact that a unidimension- 
al core of academic course work would 
not ser\'e the needs, interests, and abiHties 
of all the students the schools are intend- 
ed to ser\'e (Cross 1984; Smith and Hester 
1985). In general, they paid little atten- 
tion to the need for adequate vocational 
preparation of that 80 percent of the stu- 
dent population who never complete a 
college course of study-the ''neglected 
majority" noted by the National Associa- 
tion of State Councils on Vocational Edu- 
cation. Tucker and Mandel (1986) refer 
to this shortcoming as the Achilles heel of 
the resurgence of interest in the educa- 
tional system. 

Another shortcoming of the different re- 
form reports was their failure to deal in 
any detail with the rapid changes occur- 
ring in technolog)', the business world, and 
societal demographics, all of which have 
had and wiil continue to have over the 
current decade a significant impact on 
youth-both as students and members of 
the work force. Likewise, many of the re- 
ports totally ignored the needs of adults, 
who, it was predicted, would need to be 
reeducated and retrained every 10-15 
years in order to meet the demands of a 
rapidly changing workplace (Carnevale 
1987; Finn 1986; Hall 1982). In addition, 
although many of the reform reports call- 
ed for the preparation of workers with 
"the ability to learn and to adapt to 
changes ii the workplace" (Panel on Sec- 
onder)' School Education for the Changing 
Workplace 1984, p. xi), the strategies they 
suggested for attaining such an outcome 
were based upon what Wasserman (1987) 



contends is the misperception that such 
skills are a by-product of subject matter 
teaching. Furthermore, Kaplan (1985) has 
argued that many of the strategies sug- 
gested were not adequately grounded in 
the available research (for example, the 
"What Works" series of pubh'cations dis- 
seminated by the U.S. Department of 
Education). 



Concerns vdih Improving 
Vocational Education 

In general, many c" ihe major reform re- 
ports were silent with regard to voca- 
tional-technical education, but the impli- 
cation frequently drawn from their key 
proposals was clear: vocational education, 
particularly at the secondary level, was 
viewed as an elective and would have to 
be treated like other "nonessential" ele- 
ments in the curriculum, that is, reduced 
in size if not eliminated. (It was at 
approximately this point in time that 
President Reagan even proposed ending 
federal appropriations for vocational 
education.) However, the press for the 
kind of unidimensional change and im- 
provement in the educational system pro- 
posed as part of the "excellence move- 
ment" failed to respond to an array of 
dramatic changes that were occurring in 
the workplace. These shifts in the work- 
place served to highlight the need to 
prepare entry-level employees with quite 
different skills than those required of 
employees in the past. Furthermore, such 
changes proved to be making the skills of 
a growing number of adults obsolete, 
greatly expanding the need for new skills 
and increasing the need for widespread 
retraining programs. Some re3earchers 
(Carnoy, Shearer, and Rumberger 1983; 
Ferguson 1980; Goodman 1979; Naisbitt 
1983; Pratzner and Russell 1984; Work in 
America Institute 1982) contended that 
the changes that were occurring promised 
to increase work specialization and at the 



same time increase the need for greater 
employee flexibility and adaptability. As 
a result, they argued that vocational 
education and training programs are an 
essential element of the educational 
system and are needed to prepare workers 
rot only to function effectively in specific 
jobs, but also to be able to adapt to new 
jobs and occupational requirements they 
are likely to encounter in the future. 

Overall, it would appear that several of 
the key outcomes sought via the "excel- 
lence movement," particularly the in- 
creases sought in students' basic compe- 
tency levels, are in keeping with the direc- 
tion of skill changes occurring in the 
workplace. For example, in many of the 
earlier published reform reports, better 
education is treated as synonymous with 
improved basic skills, including reading, 
writing, math, science, and communica- 
tions skills. The importance of compe- 
tence in these skill areas has been rein- 
forced by the results of a number of stu- 
dies that indicate that basic cognitive skills 
and abilities are directly related to job 
performance (Henry and Raymond 1982; 
Hunter 1980; Hunter and Hunter 1984; 
Mikuleck)' and Ehlinger 1986; Mikulecky 
and Winchester 1983; Schmidt and Hunter 
1981). 

Although agreeing that such basics are 
necessar\', researchers such as Wirth 
(1983), bakes (1986), Berryman (1987), 
and Pratzner (1987) have contended that 
the proposed excellence reforms were not 
sufficient in regard to preparing the kind 
of skilled work force needed in the future 
as envisioned by Reich (1983) and others. 
Pratzner (1987), for example, argued that 
to develop higher quality workers educa- 
tional institutions needed to focus on 
improving students' sociotechnical literacy. 
That concept includes the development of 
basic skills as well as "(1) higher order 
transferable skills, such as interpersonal 



and group process skills, problem solving 
and decision making, planning, and com- 
munication and (2) skills in the organiza- 
tion and management of production (for 
example, skills in business economics, 
business operations, and statistical quality 
control). It also includes an understand- 
ing of the philosophical underpinnings and 
consequences of the shift from a mechan- 
istic, technological, scientific management 
perspective of work to a high worker in- 
volvement, participative management per- 
spective" (Wirth 1986, p. 34). This con- 
tention that vocational-education must 
emphasize more than narrowly defined 
basic academic and job-specific technical 
skills has been echoed more recently by 
Copa (1992) and Gloeckner et al. (1992), 

In broad terms, the kinds of shifts pro- 
jected to occur in the vocational education 
delivery system if the sociotechnical per- 
spective were adopted are summarized in 
Table 1. A somewhat similar restructur- 
ing was alluded to by Berryman (1987) 
and advocated by Oakes (1986). A cen- 
tral tenet of this perspective is that if the 
educational system is to train workers 
adequately for the year 2000 and beyond, 
then the void that exists between voca- 
tional and general (academic) education 
needs to be eliminated and vocational 
education needs to become part of the 
"common curriculum*' in comprehensive 
schools. In addition, the vocational cur- 
riculum and related instruction need to be 
revamped so that the emphasis on job- 
specific skills is replaced by an emphasis 
on broader skills and processes that allow 
workers to adapt in a productive manner 
to changes in the workplace. 

At the same time, the suggestions in 
Table 1 indicate several problems that 
were seen as existing generally across the 
educational system, not just vocational 
education. For example, they highlight 
the need for placing more emphasis on 



TABLE 1 

CURRENT AND EMERGING PARADIGMS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Vocational Education 

Components of a Paradigm Current Paradigm Emerging, Alternative Paradigm 



An Image of the Subject Matter 



Values 



Methods and Instruments 



Exemplars 



Social Matrices 



- Entry-level skills development 

for specialized jobs 

- Content/subject area 

- Serves the interests of 

employcrs/jobs/society 



- Job placement /earnings 

- Employer satisfaction 

- Inculcate specialized skills for 

specific roles 

- Alternative track for 

academically lessable/less 
willing 

- Lockstep progression 

- Norm-referencedgrading/testing 

- Rigid, prescribed curricula 

- Traditional occupation service 

areas 

- Business/industry involvement 

- Most secondary and postsecond- 

ary programs, to varying 
degrees 

- A VA di\isions, convention, jour- 

nal; student vocational clubs; 
federal legislation; state de- 
partments of vocational edu- 
cation 



- Alteraativeinstructionalapproach 

to learning 

- Process oriented 

- Serves education and develop- 

ment needs of students 

- Cooperative leai-ning 

- Socratic questioning 

- Learning how to learn 

- What is "known" may change 

- Encourages autonomy 

- Supports general educational 

development of learner 



- Individual performance in terms 

of potential 

- Egalitarian/democratic 

- Students assume responsibility for 

own learning 

- Achievement plus employment 

- Alternative approach to learning 

for all students 

- Criterion-referenced grading/ 

testing 

- Cooperative/group learning 

- Divergent thinking encouraged 

- Electives 

- Focus on transferable skills 

- Some graduate-level programs 

- Some industrial arts/career edu- 

cation programs 

- Some career guidance programs 

- Informal networks; Paideia Pro- 

posal; Society for Humanistic 
Education; AERA SIGS on 
School Effectiveness and 
Wholistic Education 



Beliefs in Particular Theories and 
Models 



- Job analysis 

- Scientific method 

- Behavior modification 

- Teachers impart knowledge 

- Learning as product /emphasis 

on content 

- Acquiring "right" information 

once and for all 



SOURCE: Pratzner, F. Q "The Vocational Education Paradigm: Adjustment, Replace- 
ment, or Extinction." Journal of Industrial Teacher Education 22, no. 2 (1985): 5. 
Reprinted by permission. 
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the development of students' problem- 
solving and other reasoning skills. They 
also reinforce the need for giving atten- 
tion to students' individual potential and 
alternative learning styles/preferences. In 
regard to curriculum and instruction, they 
highlight the need for different instruc- 
tional approaches or teaching styles, coop- 
erative learning, and the delegation of 



greater responsibility for learning to the 
students themselves, rather than the regi- 
mented, unimodal approach that currently 
characterizes instruction in public 
schools— an approach in which students 
are forced to spend at least 50 percent 
and often 85 percent or more of their 
classroom time as passive listener ^ (Boyer 
1983; Goodlad 1984; Weber et al. 1988). 



THE PURSUIT OF QUALITY 



State-Level Initiatives on Work 
Force Preparation and Education 

In response to the call for excellence, the 
attendant issues of competitiveness, pro- 
ductivity, and economic adjustment, and 
the adverse effects of associated economic 
change, all 50 states engaged during the 
mid-1980s in the development of strate- 
gies for improving their educational sys- 
tems as well as their economic develop- 
ment and related job-training efforts. As 
a rule, these state-level responses have 
dealt with (1) strengthening the capacity 
of their education and training institutions 
to meet the short- and long-term training 
and retraining needs of workers and 
(2) establishing programs that allow them 
to react meaningfully to economic change 
and tr>' to cushion its negative effects on 
communities a^d individuals (Ganzglass 
and Heidkamp 1987). 

From a policy perspective, in States and 
Communities on the Move: Policy Initiatives 
to Build a World-Class Workforce (Gold et 
al. 1991), the strategies being employed by 
different states and communities are ar- 
rayed in terms of nine general categories. 
Those categories are as follows: 

• Creating coordinated human resource 
investment planning bodies that focus 
on the development of human invest- 

• ment strategies and help coordinate 
the activities of education, training, 
and economic development agencies 

• Establishing comprehensive school-to- 
emplo>TTient transition policies 



• Expanding the apprenticeship oppor- 
tunities available to students 

• Implementing technical preparation 
(tech prep) programs 

• Increasing opportunities for youth 
community services 

• Working to increase the number and 
nature of active partnerships involving 
business and education/training 

• Developing alternative learning cen- 
ters for those who have been unable 
to succeed in traditional educational 
settings or programs 

• Initiating new pathways to postsecond- 
ary education (such as innovative sup- 
port services and financial assistance) 
for youth who are not otherwise likely 
to be college bound 

• Using creative funding mechanisms 
that fall outside the general appro- 
priations process to support human 
investment activities involving educa- 
tion and training 

Typically, the net results or outputs of 
these efforts were either focused reports 
(focused on student/worker demographics 
such as the Oregon Employment Divi- 
sion's "Is Oregon's Future at Risk?" [1989] 
or on perceived improvements needed in 
vocational education and job training) or 
sets of reports dealing with multiple em- 
phases. Usually, the documents have an 
educational or a labor /human resources 
"slant" depending on the state agency that 
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had the "lead" in their preparation. In 
both cases the documents developed at- 
tempted to reflect the state's unique 
needs, concerns, and vision for the future. 
Furthermore, those documents often con- 
tained (1) a review of the major demo- 
graphics of the state's projected future 
work force as well as their related em- 
ployment "future"; (2) some level of 
assessment regarding the implications of 
projected demographic and employment 
changes/patterns in terms of potential 
future growth, employment, capacity, and 
the like; and (3) a set of goals and recom- 
mendations that described the types of 
student/worker outcomes or skills deemed 
important in order for the planned initia- 
tives to be considered effective and that in 
some instances were seen as guiding those 
efforts. Many of the goals and related 
outcomes identified include those suggest- 
ed by Pratzner's (1987) concept of socio- 
technical literacy' and are reflected in the 
seven skill groups noted by Carnevale, 
Gainer, and Meltzer (1988): 

L Organizational effectiveness/leadership 

2. Interpersonal/negotiation/teamwork 

3. Self-esteem/goal setting-motivation/ 
personal and career development 

4. Creative thinking/problem solving 

5. Communication-listening and oral 

6. Three Rs-reading, writing, computa- 
tion 

7. Learning to learn 

Some of the more specific types of 
student/worker outcomes or skills viewed 
as essential in several state reports like 
those alluded to here are summarized in 
Table 2. Those different outcomes are 
the products of numerous surveys, reviews, 



and discussions and in one sense provide 
a more complete picture of what could be 
deemed to be quality outputs of the edu- 
cation and vocational training system. In 
that regard, they go well beyond the level 
of specificity found in the early reform 
reports and more completely reflect what 
are perceived to be key worker needs in 
the contemporary and future workplace. 
For example, there is considerable overlap 
among the needs identified in the state 
reports and the "needs of employers" 
raised in the 14 studies reviewed by 
Natriello (1989) as well as the "basic 
skills" noted by Gloeckner et al. (1992). 
At the same time, however, they, like the 
earlier reforms reports and more current 
reviews by Natriello and Gloeckner et al., 
do not as a general rule include descrip- 
tions of the measures to be used to assess 
learners'/workers' competencies in the 
various skills identified or changes in their 
skill levels nor the levels of attainment 
deemed necessary across the various 
skills/outcomes noted. 



Establishing the "Field of Play"- 
The President's and Governors' 
Goals for Education 

Since initiation of the "excellence move- 
ment" over a decade ago hundreds of fed- 
eral, state, and privately sponsored re- 
ports, plans, proposals, and schema for 
improving the U.S. educational system- 
both "academic" and vocational educa- 
tion—have been posited by an almost 
equally diverse array of panels, commit- 
tees, teams, commissions, and organiza- 
tions. Finally, after several "summit" 
meetings with the nation*s governors and 
achievement of consensus on a set of six 
basic goals. President Bush (U.S. Depart - 
ment of Education 1991a) stated, "The 
time for all the reports and rankings, for 
all the studies and surveys about what's 
wrong in our schools is passed. If we 
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TABLE 2 



A SAMPLING OF CRITICAL STUDENT/WORKER OUTCOMES 
IDENTIFIED IN STATE REPORTS 



SOURCE 



STUDENT/WORKER SKILLS IDENTinED 



California - Employability Competency Sys- 
iem (Eguez, Huie, and Rickard 1991) 



Idaho - Preparing for Idaho's Future 
(Herman el al. 1991) 



Illinois - Tow^ard a World-Class Workforce 
(Illinois Council on Vocational Educa- 
tion 1991) 



Indiana - Executive Report of the Jobs for 
Indiana's Future (Jobs for the Future 
1989) 



Missouri -Jobs without People (Governor's 
Advisory Council on Literacy 1989) 



North Dakota - Maximizing Potential: For 
High-Quality Participation in the New 
Work Force (North Dakota Council on 
Vocational Education 1989) 



Employability Competencies: readmg, math, commumc^on, and 
critical thinking measured via tests composed of items that 
address these skills vdthin functional (occupational and "^real 
life*") contexts 

f^ew Basics : reading, writing, math, science, computing, com- 
munication, problem solving, accessing and usmg information, 
global awareness 

Can-Do Attitude : high self-esteem, taking responsibility, persis- 
tence, high expectations 

rnllahnrative Ability : teamwork, negotiation skills, understanding 
democracy 

Adaptability : toleration for change, generalists skills and attitudes, 
learning to learn 

RtKinej;j; and Labor's Nine Basic Skills : (1) reading, wiiting, and 
math skills; (2) communication skills, including listening and 
oral communication; (3) employability skills including work 
attitudes and responsibilities, and knowing how a business 
operates; (4) critical thinking, problem solving, decision mak- 
ing; (5) group and teamwork skills including interpersonal and 
social relations; (6) self-esteem, goal setting, and personal and 
career development; (7) keyboarding and computer literacy 
skills; (8) leadership skills and improving organizational effec- 
tiveness; and (9) basic concepts of technology systems 

"New Basic Skills" (which parallel those posited by Carnevale, 
Gamer, and Meltzer 1988): Learning to learn; competence m 
reading, writing, and computation; communication-oral and 
listening skills; problem-solving, creative thinking, personal 
management skills-self-esteem, motivation/goal setting, 
employability/career development; group effectiveness skills-- 
interpersonal, teamwork, negotiation; influence skills- 
organizational effectiveness and leadership 

Basic Skills : readmg, writing, countmg 

Life Skills : understanding signs, labels, instructions, and directions 
Job Skills : critical thinking, decision making, adapting to change 

Applied Academic Skills : reading, writing, and computation skills 
that reflect their actual use on the job and/or in situations that 
simulate specific job tasks 

Work Force Basic Skills : learning to learn, listening, speaking, 
problem solving, creative thinking, personal and career devel- 
opment, self-esteem, goal setting/motivation, teamwork, inter- 
personal skills, negotiation, leadership, and organizational 
effectiveness 

Basic Living Skills : individual, child, and family development; 

consumer and resource management 
Technolopical Literacy , technological awareness and keyboarding 

and computer use skills 
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TABLE 2-Continued 



SOURCE STUDENT/WORKER SKILLS IDENTinED 

Ohio - Ohio's Future at Work (Ohio Occupational Skills : those skills mvolving the technical abilities to 
Department of Education 1990) perform required workplace tasks, including problem solving 

and critical thinking 
Academic Skills : those core competenciui (including science, 
mathematics and English/language) necessary to prepare for 
and secure a career, facilitate lifelong learning, and ensure 
success in a global economy 
Emplovabilitv Skills : those capacities, attitudes, and values re- 
quired to enter, compete, and remain successfully in the work 
force including self-employment. These skills mclude, but are 
not limited to, decision makmg, critical thinking, teamwork, 
following directions, willingness to work; and job search, appli- 
cation and self-marketing skills 

Student Skills : reading, writing, reasoning, information retrieval, 
problem solving, listening, speaking, critical thinking, working 
effectively alone and as part of a group, and knowledge of so- 
cial studies, foreign language, humanities, the visual, perform- 
ing, amd hterary arts, advanced mathematics and sciences 

Basic Skills : read and comprehend pohcy and instructional man- 
uals as well as technical materials; write sentences with correct 
form, spelling, punctuation, and grammar; recognize and cor- 
rect errors in written materials; add, subtract, multiply, and 
di\ide; work with fractions and decimals; explain ideas clearly; 
and ask and answer questions and follow verbal directions 
Attitudes : learn, be flexible, and respond quickly to change; learn 
and perform multiple tasks; analyze and choose from a variety 
of options, identiJy problems, recognize alternatives, and select 
the most appropriate alternative; operate independently after 
an appropriate training period; work cooperatively with people 
of different personalities, race, sex, across different authority 
levels, and organizational divisions; and be punctual, depend- 
able, and show pride and enthusiasm in performing well 
Te chnical Skills : ability to measure; type with accuracy and speed; 
"ork accurately with computers and computerized programs 

NOTE: No claim is made regarding the "t ire: tiveness" of the set of reports hsted in Table 2. They are 
meant to be only illustrative. 



Oregon - Oregon Educational Act for the 
2Ist CentiiPs' (Oregon Department of 
Education 1991) 



Pennsylvania - A Stale Prepared: Devel- 
oping Pennsylvania's Work Force 
(Pennsylvania Economic Development 
Partnership 1991) 



want to keep America competitive in the 
coming century, we must stop convening 
panels to report on ourselves. And we 
must accept responsibility for educating 
evepy'one among us, regardless of back- 
ground or disability!" (p. 2). According to 
Mr. Bush, "To those who want to see real 
improvement in American education, I 
say: There will be no renaissance without 
revolution" (p. 3). 



At the same time, the President argued, 
"We spend 33 percent more per pupil in 
1991 then we did in 1981-33 percent 
more in real, constant dollars-and I don't 
think there is a person anywhere in the 
country who would say that we've seen a 
33 percent improvement in our schools 
and performance . . . dollar bills don't 
educate students" (p. 3). 
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Ttit starting point for the revolution in 
education called for by Bush was the set 
of six national education goals that 
evolved from Ihe education summits held 
with the state governors. Those six goals 
are as follows: 

America's Education Goals 

By the year 2000: 

1. All children in America will start 
school ready to learn. 

2. The high school graduation rate will 
increase to at least 90 percent. 

3. American students will leave grades 
four, eight, and twelve having demon- 
strated competency in challenging sub- 
ject matter including English, mathe- 
matics, science, history, and geography; 
and every school in America will en- 
sure that all students learn to use their 
minds well, so they may be prepared 
for responsible citizenship, further 
learning, and productive employment 
in our modern economy. 



PARTS OF AMERICA 2000 STRATEGY 



1. For Toda/s Students: Better and More Ac- 
countable Schools 



2. For Tomorrow's Students: A New Generation 
of American Schools 



3. For the Rest of Us (Yesterday's Students/ 
Todays Work Force): A Nation of Students 

4. Communities Where Learning Can Happen 



4. U.S. Students will be first in the world 
in science and mathematics achieve- 
ment. 

5. Every adult American will be literate 
and will possess the knowledge and 
skills necessaiy to compete in a global 
economy and exercise the rights and 
responsibilities of citizenship. 

6. Every school in America will be free 
of drugs and violence and will offer a 
disciplined environment conducive to 
learning." (ibid., p. 19) 

The operational strategy or means to be 
used to achieve these different goals is the 
four-part America 2000 Education Stra- 
tegy. In the sourcebook describing that 
strategy the four parts are envisioned as 
trains that are "departing at the same time 
on parallel tracks on the long journey to 
educational excellence" (U.S. Department 
of Education 1991b, p. 12). The different 
parts of the America 2000 Strategy and 
their related goal emphases are as follows: 



RELATED GOALS 



• All six goals, but especially #2 (90 percent gradua- 
tion rate for high schools), #3 (competence in core 
subjects), and #4, (fu-st in the world in science and 
math) 

• All six— they represent the primary standards against 
which every "New American School" is to be 
measured 

• AU six, but especially #5 (adult literacy, citizenship, 
and ability to compete in the workplace) 

• AU six, but especially #1 (children starting school 
ready to learn) and #6 (drug and violence-free 
schools) 
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Following establishment of the six Na- 
tional Education Goals at the Education 
Summit in 1989, the National Education 
Goals Panel (NEGP) was created in July 
1990. That group, which includes 6 
governors, 4 members of the administra- 
tion, and 4 members of Congress, was 
charged wdth measuring progress toward 
achieving the 6 goals over 10 years. The 
National Education Goals Report: Building 
a Nation of Learners (NEGP 1991) repre- 
sents an initial effort by the panel to 
assess current educational performance 
relative to each of the six goals-the 
establishment of a baseline or reference 
point for tracking movement in the future 
and determining whether the efforts 
initiated under America 2000 are making 
a difference. The three major sections of 
that report are as follows: 

• "Chapter 1: Indicators for the 1991 
Report" presents summary descriptions 
of the nation's and individual states' 
status relative to achieving the dif- 
ferent education goals based upon data 
derived from a number of sources. 

• 'Chapter 2: Indicators for Future 
Reports" highlights the significant gaps 
in currently available data regarding 
the various goals and summarizes pro- 
posals for creating new m.easures/indi- 
cators that could be used to help fill 
those information voids. 

• "Chapter 3: The Federal Role in 
Meeting the National Education 
Goals" describes the role of the federal 
government in helping to achieve the 
six goals and in documenting progress 
relative to those different outcomes. 

With regard to the question, "How are we 
doing?" the panel generally concluded- 

This report shows that we are 
making progress in some areas. 



Schools are educating increasing numbers 
of diverse students, and more of those 
students have acquired minimum skills 
than ever before in the nation's history: 

• High school completion is at an 
all-time high. Eighty-three per- 
cent of all 19- and 20-year-old 
Americans have finished high 
school or its equivalent. 

• Achievement in science and 
mathematics has improved over 
the last decade, especially 
among minority groups. 

• Most young adults have master- 
ed basic literacy skills. Almost 
all 17-year-olds attending 
school can read functionally. 

• The incidence of drug use in 
the schools has declined in 
recent years. 

These accomplishments are non- 
trivial, and they result from pur- 
poseful action. They reflect an 
enduring commitment to universal 
education as the right of individ- 
uals in a free nation. But they fall 
far short of what is needed to se- 
cure a free and prosperous future. 

What we hope to communicate in 
this report is that the performance 
gap is real; it is a threat to our 
future, and it cannot be attributed 
to others-other students, other 
schools, other states. It is about 
US-all of us. Our performance 
will not improve significantly until 
we all accept responsibility for 
raising our own levels of knowl- 
edge and skill and for supporting 
the learning of others in our fami- 
lies and conmiunities, (pp, bc-x) 
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A number of nationally recognized educa- 
tors and social scientists (William T. 
Grant Foundation 1991) have generally 
agreed that "the goals [of America 2000] 
are ambitious and worthy of the commit- 
ment of every educator, citizen, and 
political leader. Unfortunately, the 
President's strategy to achieve the goals 
falls somewhat short" (p. 9). The major 
concerns raised by that group of "experts" 
deal with the following: 

• The issue of choice and competition, 
which has not been adequately demon- 
strated as a viable approach to im- 
proving education, yet represents a 
major underlying thrust, if not as- 
sumed solution, under the America 
2000 Strategy 

• The focus on national testing without 
adequate consideration of its costs, 
problems, and drawbacks 

• Its exclusive emphasis on demonstra- 
tion schools, the number of which is 
extremely small, and the almost com- 
plete exclusion of critical individual 
and community factors 

• The proposed use of R D teams, 
whose roles and approaches are inade- 
quately defined 

• The reliance on a "business model" 
with its periodic, sometimes debilitat- 
ing "sv.ings," which may not be at all 
appropriate for education where one 
must strive for consistent quality 
regardless of "market conditions" 

• Its underlying assumptions, which are 
seen as flawed and in some instances 
as not supporting the strategic initia- 
tive proposed 

• An almost total disregard for the phil- 
osophical, historical, and research pre- 
cedence in the field, much of which 



does suggest strategies/approaches 
that can work 

• The disregard, if not disdain, shown 
for professional educators-teachers, 
administrators, counselors, and re- 
searchers-and the associated bodies 
of professional knowledge, strategies, 
approaches they have developed/pro- 
posed 

. The absence of a systematic perspec- 
tive regarding the unique needs of 
"special" students, for example, the 
disadvantaged and disabled, and ways 
of addressing those needs while com- 
batting their associated negative 
effects 

• An apparent lack of concern for the 
financial structure and policy system 
surrounding public education 

• Its insistence that no new money is 
needed to strengthen education and 
improve schools, yet its proposed 
expenditure of approximately $1 mil- 
lion to "establish" each of 535 + 
demonstration schools (with one "con- 
veniently" located in each congres- 
sional district), which equals roughly 
half of the total federal expenditures 
for vocational education 

• The lack of concern for the social/cul- 
tural diversity of society and the mul- 
tiple roles played by schools 

In a related vein, Giroux (1992) cautions- 

A central thrust for the current 
reform movement [as reflected in 
America 2000] has been to forge 
a new alliance between the corpo- 
rate sector and schools. In this 
case, the business of leadership 
narrows the relationship between 
democracy and freedom by lead- 
ing schools down the path of 
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corporate ethics and marketplace 
ideology. . . . 

This \dew of educational leadership 
is paradoxical. Not only does it 
ignore the language of community, 
solidarity, and the public good; it 
also draws unproblematically upon 
a sector of society that has given 
the American pubUc the savings 
and loan scandals, the age of cor- 
porate buyouts, the proliferation of 
"junk" bonds, insider trading, and 
the large increase in white-collar 
crime. It has also produced multi- 
national corporate mergers that 
eliminate jobs and violate the 
public trust, and it has made 
leadership synonymous with the 
logic of the bottom line, self- 
interests, and corporate avarice, 
(pp. 6-7) 



A Counterview- 
The Sandia Labs Study 

A number of the basic concerns raised re- 
garding America 2000 by the panel of "ex- 
perts" have been echoed and reinforced 
in several documents issued by Sandia Na- 
tional Laboratories. Those documents 
summarize the results of a set of analyses 
regarding education completed by mem- 
bers of the labs' Systems Analysis Depart- 
ment. That effort (Wartell and Huels- 
kamp 1991) "provides an objective 'out- 
sider' perspective on the status of educa- 
tion in the United States" (p. 2). The 
principal findings reported (Carson, 
Huelskamp, and Woodall 1991) include 
the following: 

• Expenditures for Education. Over the 
last 2 decades much of the increase m 
educational expenditures has been in 
the area of special education, not 
"regular" education-according to their 
estimates about 25-35 percent of all 



K-12 expenditures are directed toward 
the 10 percent of the population who 
qualify for special education; the 
modest increases that have occurred 
in educators' salaries consistently 
follow the increases in average house- 
hold income in the United States; 
compared to other industrialized 
countries the U.S. spending for "regu- 
lar" education is about average. 

• Dropout Rates. On-time high school 
graduation rate has been roughly 75- 
80 percent over the last 20 years, and 
the overall high school completion 
rate (including GEDs) for young 
adults is over 85 percent, and is one 
of the best in the world; dropout rates 
for minorities and urban students are 
significantly higher than the dropout 
rates for other students; the recent 
immigration of undereducated His- 
panic youth has significantly inflated 
the dropout rate for that portion of 
the population. 

• National Assessment of Educational 
Progress and Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(SAT) Results. Generally, perform- 
ance has been steady or increasing in 
the basic skills areas; the authors 
argue that the much publicized "de- 
cline" in average SAT scores is direct- 
ly attributable to the fact that more 
students in the third and fourth quar- 
ters of their high school classes are 
taking the SATs than did in the past; 
despite a slight increase in SAT per- 
formance across the overall popula- 
tion, minority students' scores tend to 
be significantly lower than those of 
their white peers. 

• College and University Enrollment. 

About 60 percent of today's youth 
attempt some type of postsecondary 
education (40 percent enroll in 4-year 
institutions) and 25 percent eventually 
obtain a bachelor's degree, which is 
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the highest such rate in the world; 
approximately 4-1 percent of U.S. 
youth have earned technical bachelor's 
degrees in the natural sciences and 
engineering during each of the last 20 
years; although significant percentages 
(50 percent of engineering and 25 per- 
cent of the science) of Ph.D.s are 
awarded to non-U.S. citizens, about 
half of those recipients remain in the 
United States after receiving their 
degrees; female and minority technical 
degree attainment continues to be far 
behind that of white males. 

International Comparisons. The 

Sandia Lab analysts found little credi- 
ble data regarding these comparisons, 
particularly given the problems of "sin- 
gle point" comparisons and grossly dif- 
ferent sample sizes (for example, "ran- 
dom" nationvrdde samples of U.S. stu- 
dents versus very small samples from 
some other countries); only two other 
countries exceed the United States in 
the percentage of 17-year-olds enrolled 
in school; the United States leads in 
the world in the percentage of young 
people obtaining bachelor's degrees 
(both technical and nontechnical de- 
grees) and in the percentages of de- 
grees obtained by women and minori- 
ties. 

Status of Educators. The analysts 
found that direci quantitative measure- 
ments of teacher status are difficult to 
obtain; available indirect measure- 
ments such as interview data, opinion 
polls, and so on indicate that ^ the 
status of educators is low, both within 
and outside the profession. 

Changing Demographics. This is view- 
ed as a dominant influence on future 
education requirements; immigration 
was higher in the 1980s than in any 
other decade since the 1920s iind it is 
estimated that 5 million children of 



new immigrants will enter the K-12 
education system during the 1990s; 
changes in family structure, such as 
the incidence of single-parent families 
and families in which both parents 
work, are persistent and accelerating, 
and exerting major influences on the 
"business" of schools as engineers of 
social change. 

• Education Goals. The analysts found 
that the call for educational reform is 
widespread and includes many voices; 
however, some of the initiatives sug- 
gested as means for addressing the 
goals of reform may be in conflict, 
which could result in small or no gains 
being observed or even setbacks (see 
Exhibit 1). Forming a consensus on 
what national goals are (not just the 
six goals agreed to by national poli- 
tical figures) may be^ the greatest 
challenge facing education today. 

• Work Force Skills. A review of avail- 
able research led to the conclusioii 
that few companies point to inade- 
quate preparation of new em.ployees, 
but rather focus on "social skills" such 
as punctuality and appearance; the 
business community is not uniformly 
responding to any forecasted "crisis" in 
work force skills; even if the K-12 
educational system markedly improved 
the skills of its students, the impacts 
of those efforts will not be felt in the 
workplace for 10-20 years and thus 
make a limited contribution to im- 
proving the economic competitiveness 
of U.S. business. (See figure 3.) 

Overall, the conclusions drawn from the 
Sandia Labs study, which were echoed 
and expanded upon by Berliner (1992), 
suggest that the major impediments to 
educational improvement that need to be 
overcome are (1) the systemwide "crisis" 
rhetoric, (2) the misuse of simplistic 
measures of dubious value, (3) the preoc- 
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cupation with education's perceived link 
to economic competitiveness, ar J (4) the 
continued focus on forecasted shortages in 
technical degrees. In addition, although 
the perspective raised by these documents 
does not address all aspects of the Amer- 
ica 2000 Strategy (such as choice and 
competition), it does raise a number of 
important cautions and concerns regardmg 
the validity of the assumptions imderlying 
that overall strategy and clearly echoes a 
number of the issues raised by the experts 
in Voices from the Field: 30 Ejq^ert Opin- 
ions on America 2000, The Bush Adminis- 
tration Strategy to "Reim^ent'* America's 
Schools (William T. Grant Foundation 
1991) as well as by Giroux (1992) and 
Berliner (1992). Perhaps this counterview 
is best expressed by one of those experts, 
George Hopkan, who noted in his 
commentary- 



EXHIBIT 1 



EXAMPLES OF POTENTIAL CONFLICTS AMONG PROPOSED 
CHANGES IN EDUCATIONAL PROCEDURES 



Parental Choice 


Support for Troubled Schools 


Back to Basics 


Increased Flexibility 


Lifetime Learning 


Early Identification and "Pipelining" 


Improved National Test Scores 


Increased Access 


College Preparation 


Workforce Preparation 


Emphasis on Local Needs 


National Curriculum and School Comparisons 


Fewer Dropouts 


Tougher Standards 


Legislated Improvements 


Site-Based Management 


Increased Special Education 


Decreased Special Education TuU-Out" Programs 



SOURCE: Carson, C. C; Huelskamp, R. M.; and Woodall, T. D. Perspectives on Education 
in America. Annotated Briefing, Albuquerque, NM: Sandia National Laboratories, 1991, 
p. 165. Reprinted by permission. » ; 



with America 2000, international 
economic competitiveness appears 
to be the key reason for improving 
our schools. But this time around, 
the reformers are not merely ask- 
ing the schools to adjust to new 
demands, as they have always 
done successfully; instead we are 
faced with an all-out "crusade" to 
turn public education on its head, 
principally, it appears, to promote 
our foreign policy interests and 
the agenda of American business. 
These are perfectly legitimate na- 
tional objectives, but they should 
not stand as the rationale for up- 
ending our historically effective 
system of public education. 

(p. 11) 
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YORK FORCE SOURCES - YEAR 2000 




E iMigration 



Figure 3. Key sources of the work force in the year 2000 

SOURCE: Carson, C. C; Huelskamp, R. M,; and Woodall, T. D. Perspectives on Education 
in America. Annotated Briefing. Albuquerque, NM: Sandia National Laboratories, 1991, 
p. 125, Reprinted by permission. 
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IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF WORK FORCE PREPARATION 



Although America 2000 has not generated 
universal support, particularly with regard 
to its operational tenets, it has given rise 
to, or at least has been paralleled by, sev- 
eral other efforts that are also national in 
scope but focused more on improving the 
skills of the nation's future work force. 
That is, they are aimed at helping the 
country prepare a world class, globally 
competitive work force. Three of these 
efforts are as follows: 

1. Investing in People: A Strategy to Ad- 
dress America's Workforce Crisis (Com- 
mission on Workforce Quality and La- 
bor Market Efficiency 1989) 

2. America's Choice: High Skills or Low 
Wages! (Commission on the Skills of 
the American Workforce 1990) 

3. What Work Requires of Schools (Secre- 
tary's Commission on Achieving Neces- 
saiy Skills [SCANS] 1991). 

Although the first two of these documents 
predate the release of America 2000 and 
the third "speaks directly to those goals 
and strategies" (SCANS 1991, p. xix), all 
three are basically cut from the same 
cloth and reflect the philosophical and 
related education/training views (if not 
the political agenda) of the same admini- 
stration. 

It should be pointed out that although an 
array of different documents dealing with 
work force skills have been published 



recently (for example, Boyeit and Conn 
1991; Cafnevale 1991; Kolberg and Smith 
1992; Reich 1992; and Thurow 1992), the 
decision was made to limit the current 
synthesis and critique to the three reports 
listed due to the frequency with which 
they have been cited by policy makers and 
the press as well as their consonance with 
the general philosophical and operational 
perspective represented in America 2000. 
Furthermore, they have enjoyed relatively 
wide circulation through the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, much like the "What 
Works" publications disseminated in the 
mid-1980s by the U.S. Department of 
Education under Secretary Bennett. [For 
example, "some 100,000 reports, 200,000 
Executive Summaries, and 200,000 Letters 
to Parents, Employers, and Educators have 
been distributed by the SCANS office" 
(SCANS 1992, p. ix).] 

Generally speaking, the "roots" of these 
three documents, as well as America 2000, 
can be traced in part to the calls raised in 
the myriad of reform reports that evolved 
from the "excellence movement" of the 
early to mid-1980s. They were also di- 
rectly influenced by several key studies of 
U.S. work force skills undertaken in the 
late 1980s. Two of those seminal studies 
2iTt Workforce 2000: Work and Workers for 
the 21st Century (Johnston and Packer 
1987) and The Forgotten ifa// (William T. 
Grant Foundation 1988a,b). Further- 
more, each commission undertook its own 
unique research and information-gather- 
ing initiative. 
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Overviews of the Three National 
Work Force Preparation Reports 

The Commission on Workforce Quality 
and Labor Market Efficiency was charged 
by the U.S. Secretary of Labor with mak- 
ing specific recommendations on ways to 
increase the excellence of the U.S. work 
force. It was the earliest of three efforts 
and yielded a final report that contained 
44 recommendations for coordinated ac- 
tion by the government and private sector 
for improving the level of achievement 
and literacy in the school-age population 
and the adult work force. Those 44 rec- 
ommendations are grouped as follows: 

• 14 recommendations that include a call 
for commitment to education that is 
"as ambitious and aggressive as our 
past commitment to space exploration" 
(p. 7) 

• 14 recommendations that involve such 
issues as guarantees of lifetime access 
to basic skills education, emphasis on 
basic skills remediation in the Job 
Training Partnership Act, as well as 
the collection and demonstration of 
information about "best practices" in 
adult basic skills education 

• 14 recommendations dealing with ways 
of reducing barriers that prevent some 
people from fully participating in the 
labor force, creating supportive work 
environments that ease the tension be- 
tween work and family responsibilities, 
matching job seekers with job vacan- 
cies, and increasing productive effi- 
cient' through worker participation in 
the management process and innova- 
tive compensation arrangements 

• 2 recommendations focused on the 
need for additional support for the 
collection of labor market data by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 



need for the Departments of Labor 
and Education to establish a human 
resource research agenda that will help 
inform public policy and private action 

The second key document, America's 
Choice: High SkiUs or Low Wages!, repre- 
sents the final report of the Conmiission 
on the Skills of the American Workforce 
created by the National Center on Educa- 
tion and the Economy. In that report a 
basic question is posed: Is there a skills 
shortage in the United States? The auth- 
ors offer two answers— 

No . if we stay v^th a low wage mo- 
del because under this model 
employers basically want em- 
ployees wdth good attitudes, good 
work ethic, reliability, good 
personality, and a pleasant 
appearance 

versus 

Yes , if we hope to continue our high 
living standards, increase pro- 
ductivity, compete worldwide, 
and have workers who can learn 
and be flexible. 

Five recommendations were subsequently 
presented by the commission: 

1. A new educational performance stan- 
dard—represented by a Certificate of 
Initial Mastery— should be established 
nationally and benchmarked to the 
highest in the world and should be set 
for all students to meet by age 16. 

2. The states should take responsibility 
for ensuring that all students achieve 
the Certificate of Initial Mastery and 
with federal assistance should create 
alternative learning environments for 
those who cannot. 
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3. A comprehensive system of technical 
and professional education certificates 
and associate degrees should be devel- 
oped for the majority of students and 
adult workers who do not pursue bac- 
calaureate degrees. 

4. Employers should be given incentives 
and assistance to invest in further 
education and training of their work- 
ers and to pursue high productivity 
forms of work organizations. 

5. A system of Employment and Training 
Boards should be established by fed- 
eral and state governments, together 
with local leadership, to organize and 
oversee the new high performance 
education and training system being 
proposed. 

The Secretary's Commission on Achieving 
Necessary Skills (SCANS) was charged 
with examining the demands of the work- 
place and assessing whether young people 
are capable of meeting those demands as 
well as advising the Secretary of Labor on 
the level of skills required to enter 
employment. In keeping with this charge, 
their report. What Work Requires of 
Schools-A SCANS Report for America 
2000, deals with "defining the skills 
needed and proposing acceptable levels of 
proficiency for them" (SCANS 1991, 
p. xiii). The major conclusions drawn by 
the SCANS panel are as follows: 

• All American high school students 
must develop a new set of competen- 
cies and foundation skills [see Exhibit 
2] if they are to enjoy a productive, 
full, and satisfying life. 

• The qualities of high performance that 
today characterize our most com- 
petitive companies must become the 
standard for the vast majority of our 
companies, large and smal , local and 
global. 



• The nation's schools must be trans- 
formed into high-performance organi- 
zations in their own right, (p. vi) 



A Crosswalk among the Three National 
Work Force Preparation Proposals 

Although' the specific strategies repre- 
sented by the recommendations posited in 
the three national work force preparation 
reports differ considerably in their general 
nature and focus, they are in rough agree- 
ment on several basic issues. Among 
those agreements are the following: 

• International economic competitive- 
ness/success and the attendant empha- 
sis on work force preparation repre- 
sents a viable and valuable goal that 
should serve as the focal point for 
guiding education/training reform 
efforts. 

• The country is currently in trouble 
regarding its ability to compete 
successfully in the global economy and 
unless the quality of the work force, 
both current and future, is improved, 
the problem will get worse. 

• Any solutions to the current dilemma 
require the commitment and active 
participation of the education/training 
system at all levels, private industry, 
business, and labor in a cooperative 
effort. 

• The constellation of skills that should 
characterize the work force are those 
needed by workers in "high productiv- 
ity forms of work organizations" or 
"high-performance businesses and 
organizations" (see Exhibit 3). 

• Some set of "standard" competencies 
and related assessment mechanisms 
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EXHIBIT 2 
WORKPLACE KNOW-HOW 



The know-how identified by SCANS as needed for solid job performance is made up 
of a three-part foundation and five competencies that define a consteUation ot 
required skills and personal qualities. 

THE FOUNDATION-competency in the workplace requires: 

• Basic Skills-reading, writing, arithmetic, speaking, and listening 

• Thinking Skills-creative thinking, decision making, problem solving, 

knowing how to learn, and reasoning 

• Personal Qualities-individual responsibility, self-esteem, sociability, self- 

management, and integrity 

THE COMPETENCIES-hallmarks of today's expert worker include: 

• Resources-allocating time, money, materials, space, and staff 

• Interpersonal Skills-working on teams, teaching others, serving 

customers, leading, negotiating, and working well with others from 
culturally diverse backgrounds 

• Information-acquiring and evaluating data, organizing and maintaining 

files, interpreting and communicating, and using computers to 
process information 

• Systems-understanding social, organizational, and technological systems, 

monitoring and conecting performance, and designing or improving 
systems 

• Technology-selecting equipment and tools, applying technology to specific 

tasks, and maintaining and troubleshooting technologies. 



SOURCE: Secretary's Commission on Achieving Necessaiy Skills (1991) 
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EXHIBIT 3 

CHARACTERISTICS OF TODAY^S AND TOMORROWS WORKPLACE 



TRADITIONAL MODEL versus HIGH PERFORMANCE MODEL 



STRATEGY 



Mass production 
Long production runs 
Centralized control 



Flexible production 
Customized production 
Decentralized control 



PRODUCTION 



Fixed automation 
End-of-line quality control 
Fragmentation of tasks 
Authority vested in supervisor 



Flexible automation 

Online quality control 

Work times, multiskilled workers 

Authority delegated to worker 



HIRING AND HUMAN RESOURCES 



• Labor-management confrontation 

• Minimal qualifications accepted 

• Workers as a cost 



• Labor-management cooperation 

• Screening for basic skills abilities 

• Work force as an investment 



JOB LADDERS 



• Internal labor market 

• Advancement by seniority 



TRAINING 



Minimal for production workers 
Specialized for craft workers 



Limited internal labor market 
Advancement by certified skills 



Training sessions for everyone 
Broader skills sought 



SOURCE: Office of Technology Assessment (1990) 
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needs to be posited and used to evalu- 
ate students'/workers' progress (which 
in composite serves to define opera- 
tionally the nation's overall progress) 
in achieving the outcomes or skills 
deemed essential in a high quality 
work force. 

• Parents, local schools/educators, and 
individual employers are central to the 
success of any effort to improve the 
work force's preparation. 

• Each strategy is dependent on stu- 
dents, educators, employers, and others 
to alter radically their specific 
behaviors, as well as their general 
philosophical and operational perspec- 
tives, yet none appears to incorporate 
a strategy or scheme for achieving the 
level of' concern, commitment, and 
support required to bring about the 
changes proposed. 

The three strategies appear to differ the 
most in three areas (Boston Regional 
Office of the U.S. Department of Labor 
1992). Those areas are- 

• the use of a marketplace/volunteer 
approach to the implementation of 
proposed solutions versus a stronger 
centralized (national) approach; 

• the nature, source, and duration of the 
financial investment deemed necessary 
to implement the strategy proposed; 
and 

• the nature and level cf specificity of 
their attendant recommendafions. 

The more specific issues, in addition to 
the broad areas of agreement and dis- 
agreement, that are addressed in this 
crosswalk are as follows: 

• Who authored and who commissioned 
the respective documents? 



• How did the authors view their respec- 
tive mandates? 

• How many and what were the empha- 
ses of the recommendations made? 

• What were the projected costs and 
suggested financing strategies 
proposed? 

• What role is business assumed to play? 

• ^/Vhat relationships exist between what 
is recommended and the mandates of 
the Employment Service (ES) and Job 
Training Partnership Act (JTPA)? 

• What impUcations do the recommen- 
dafions hold for schools and the 
current "delivery system"? 

• What relationships exist with regard to 
Perkins Act requirements in the areas 
of basic skills enhancement, vocational 
skills development, and access/equity 
concerns? 

A summary of how each of these issues is 
addressed by each of the three national 
strategies is presented in Table 3. 

A review of the material summarized in 
this table reveals a number of the dif- 
ferential emphases and related variations 
that exist across the three general strate- 
gies, along with the variations that exist in 
the specific operafional paths they feel 
should be pursued. Obviously, none of 
the strategies is right, whereas the others 
are wrong. Two very basic, yet critical 
ommissions in all three reports are (1) the 
absence of clear discussion regarding how 
their proposed changes and associated 
strategies would relate to and affect the 
nation's existing vocational-technical 
education system (particularly as it 
struggles with implementation of the 
Perkins Act and other educafional reform 
legislation-both state and federal), and 
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(2) the lack of specific, consensus-building 
plans focused on marshalling the accep- 
tance, support, and final resources needed 
to implement the proposed agenda of 
each. It would also have been most help- 
ful if the three cor jmissions had sat down 
in a single group and pulled together a 
common set of recommendations or joint 
strategy-a strategy that took the ''best" 
from each proposal, alleviated the subtle, 
verbal yet nonsubstantive differences 
among proposals, detailed some critical 



issues not adequately described in any of 
the current documents (such as specific 
cost estimates and performance standards 
for all suggested programs), and reflected 
a compromise position on some of the 
"hard" issues (such as financing, special 
needs groups). It appears the intents of 
all three commissions were quite similar 
and the strategies they proposed, although 
divergent; are not irreconcilable nor 
totally incompatible. 
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EXHIBIT 4 

CHARACTERISTICS OF TODAY'S AND TOMORROWS SCHOOLS 



SCHOOLS OF TODAY versus SCHOOLS OF TOMORROW 



STRATEGY 

• Focus on development of basic skills • Focus on development of thinking 

• Testing separate from teaching skills 

• Assessment integral to teaching 

LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 

• Recitation and recall from short-term • Students actively construct knowledge 
memory for themselves 

• Students work as individuals • Cooperative problem solving 

• Hierarchically sequenced-basics • Skills learned in context of real 
before higher order problems 

MANAGEMENT 

• Supen'ision by administration • Learner centered, teacher directed 

OUTCOME 

• Only some students learn to think • All students learn to think 



SOURCE: SCANS (1991) 
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PERFORMANCE MEASURES/STANDARDS AND 
THE ASSESSMENT OF ESSENTIAL WORKPLACE SKILLS 



In America 2000, as well as the three na- 
tional reports on work force preparation- 
Jnvcsting in People, Americans Choice, and 
What Work Requires of Schools— rticrence 
is made on a number of occasions to the 
need for standards that will be used to 
evaluate the performance of both students 
and schools. According to Edgerton 
(1991), this is part of a growing consensus 
across a broad array of agencies and 
organizations (many of which are outside 
the normal educational arena) that new, 
more meaningful, if not more demanding, 
educational standards must be adopted if 
the United States is to remain competitive 
in the global marketplace. "There are 
many diverse groups marching under the 
banner of 'accountability for results,' *a 
national examination system,' 'national 
testing,' and 'new curricular standards'" 
(p. 9). 

Although diverse in their orientations and 
goals, the different groups noted by Ed- 
gerton are concerned with testing (or how 
the outcomes of the educational system 
are measured) and benchmarking or eval- 
uating those outcomes in relation to other 
nations that seem to be besting the 
United States when it comes to the skills 
of the respective work forces. The two 
basic concepts inherent in these groups' 
cone ns are— 

• performance measures-^instruments or 
other operational indicators used to 
ascertain the extent, dimensions, qual- 
ity, quantity, or other performance- 
related attributes or characteristics of 



some ' entity (a person or group of 
people) 

• standard-a specified level on a partic- 
ular measure (either at a single point in 
lime-benchmark-or over a period of 
time-va/ue added), that is deemed 
"acceptable" for some purpose. 

With regard to the concept of standards, 
Meisenheimer (1992) has noted that, gen- 
erally speaking, they are predetermined, 
established by some authority, and com- 
municated to/accepted by the individuals 
affected by them. In addition, since 
standards are used as a measurement tool, 
it is imperative that they be both measur- 
able and achievable. Perhaps more im- 
portant, standards relate to structures, 
processes, and/or outcomes of a system, 
whether it be a health care organization's 
scope of service or the services of an 
educational delivery system. Thus, there 
are three types of standards related to the 
educational system that need to be ad- 
dressed in order to reform or improve 
that system. Those three types of stanc- 
ards are as follows: 

1. Structural Standards, which "identify 
the type, number, and characteristics 
of the resources (labor force and 
technology) of an organization" 
(Meisenheimer 1992, p. 520), and are 
often defined by external regulatory 
and/or accreditation agencies, 
professional organizations, oversight 
agency, and so on. 
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2. Process Standards, which identify 
activities that should or should not be 
(are or are not) done by the 
"practitioners" (administrators, 
teachers, volunteers) in an 
organization or system. 

3. Performance or Outcome Standards, 

which identify the results, both intend- 
ed and unintended, upon those being 
served that evolve from the perform- 
ance or nonperformance of an activity 
or service by the organization or 
system. 



The Call for Performance 
Measures and Standards 

When the current federal vocational legis- 
lation-the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and 
Applied Technology Education Act-was 
being written, performance standards were 
incorporated into that important piece of 
legislation. At that point, it was assumed 
that performance standards and— 

the use of performance-based man- 
agement principles in the pubHc 
sector with an emphasis on pro- 
gram outcomes or the 'bottom line,' 
reflects in part a beHef that 
outcome testing will improve the 
accountability, management, cost 
effectiveness, and ultimate perfor- 
mance of public programs. (Apling 
1989, p. CRS-4) 

This analysis by the Congressional Re- 
search Service and another study by the 
Office of Technology Assessment (1989) 
concluded that there are indicators of the 
outcomes of vocational education pro- 
grams that could serve as the basis for 
related performance standards. 

In a related vein, the Perkins Act (Sec. 
416) also authorizes funding for business- 



labor-education technical committees that 
are charged with responsibility for propos- 
ing national competencies as performance 
standards for industries and trades. Other 
federal legislation, most notably that 
authorizing JTPA, has for almost a decade 
included a requirement for performance 
standards. Several other bills pending in 
Congress propose national standards for 
occupational certification to be developed 
by federally appointed boards representa- 
tive of the industries and occupations that 
will be governed by those standards. 
Generally, these initiatives have dealt with 
performance standards as the key element 
in an accountability system. Regarding 
the Perkins Act, this emphasis on perfor- 
mance standards as an accountability tool 
at the state and local levels has been 
ampHfied by Hoachlander (1990, 1991). 

In contrast to the view of measures and 
standards as an accountability vehicle, a 
second view sees them as a tool for guid- 
ing program improvement whose value 
rests on the degree to which they can 
facilitate such improvement. Under this 
view it is essential that a direct link be 
established between key program design, 
development, and implementation features 
and attainment of a standard. If such a 
liak is not made, the standard may yield 
interesting information, but be of little, if 
any, value to the program in question. 
This view of performance standards as a 
qualit)' improvement tool is rooted in the 
work of Deming, Juran, Crosby, Ishikawa, 
and others that is part of the industry/ 
business Total Quality Management 
(TQM) model (Caroselli 1991; Seymour 
1989; Walton 1986). That model is cur- 
rently being appHed in a variety of educa 
tion, social, and service institutions where 
improvement is sought in the quality of 
the services provided (Melvin 1991; Sherr 
and Lozier 1991; Spanbauer and Hillman 
1987). 
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Under the perspective that systems of 
performance standards and measures are 
a quality improvement tool- 
standards are not static or perma- 
nent but rather in a constant state 
of transition. They are continually 
modified by changes in values, ad- 
vances in science and technology, 
and alteration in the policies and 
regulations of govenmiental, insti- 
tutional, and regulatory agencies. 
Perhaps the ultimate function of 
standards is to reflect progressively 
higher levels of acc^iptable achieve- 
ment, thus ensuring continual re- 
finement of the concept, process, or 
ser\ice/product under consideration. 
(Meisenheimer 1992, p. 47) 

Operationally, this second view of the role 
of performance measures and standards 
regards excellence as an evolving phenom- 
enon that is helical in nature, and mea- 
sures/standards represent one mechanism 
or means for facilitating attainment of ex- 
cellence. Figure 4 reflects this perspec- 
tive. 



The Measures/Standards 
Raised in America 2000 

As indicated, America 2000 contains a 
number of direct calls for the develop- 
ment and use of performance measures 
and standards. An overview of those 
measures/standards is provided in Table 
4. In that table, the specific measures and 
standards identified are tied to the four 
major parts or tracks that define the pro- 
posed strategy and to the National Educa- 
tion Goals emphasized within those 
tracks. 

The information summarized in Table 4 
suggests that a great deal more work 
needs to be completed as America 2000 is 



implemented, particularly because it does 
not even touch upon the numerous 
concerns one could raise regarding more 
basic, programmatic issues related to the 
proposed strategy. Furthermore, a num- 
ber of critical voids in definitions and 
details need to be filled. At the same 
time it sketches out the key areas where 
additional measures will need to be devel- 
oped or at least identified (for example, 
adult literacy will be measured via the 
12th-grade versions of the Ajnerican 
Achievement Tests). Given the informa- 
tion in Table 4, one might argue that if 
the goals of America 2000 are to be docu- 
mented by the year 2000 all $150-1- million 
to be contributed by private industry to 
"jump start" the overall effort may well 
need to be spent on the development of 
the measures alluded to and the collection 
of the associated data, that is, from all 
adults; all students in grades 4, 8, and 12; 
and every school. For that matter, just the 
costs for development of the new Ameri- 
can Achievement Tests and their applica- 
tion could exceed the amount noted. 
Where would the resources needed to im- 
plement the R & D teams come from if 
this were the case? 



The Measures/Standards Noted 
in the Three National Work 
Force Preparation Reports 

Each of the three repoi ts dealing with the 
preparation of the nation^s work force that 
were described earlier (see Table 3) also 
call for the establishment of sets of per- 
formance measures and standards. A 
summary listing of the various measures/ 
standards with which they are concerned 
is provided in Table 5. A review of the 
table suggests that- 

• most of the measures/standards posed, 
particularly those that are the most 
developed/explicit, cover areas of 
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Figure 4. Role of performance standards in program improvement 
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TABLE 4 

MEASURES/STANDARDS CALLED FOR IN AMERICA 2000 



TR4CK 



RELATED 

GOAL 
EMPHASIS 



MEASURE(S) 



L For Toda/s Stu- 
dents 



#2 - Graduation rate (which is not 

operationally defined) 

#3 • American Achievement Tests for 

grades 4, 8, and 12 



STANDARD(S) 



Graduation rate will be a( least 
90 percent 

Demonstrated competency in 5 
core areas when leaving 4th, 8th, 
and 12th grades will be tied to 
World Class Standards, which are 
to be developed by the National 
Education Goals Panel 



#4 



II. For Tomorrow's All 6 
Students 

III. For the Rest of #5 
Us 



I\'. Communities #1 
WTiere Learning 
Can Happen 



- National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress (NAEP) examina- 
tions in grades 4, 8, and 12 

- No specific measures noted (but 
presumed to be either NAEP or 
American Achievement Tests in 
math and science) 

- Presumed to be same as for Track 
I 

- Literacy (not operationally de- 
fined) 

- Basic and technical core, job- 
related (and industry-specific) pro- 
ficiencies—knowledge and skills 
(not operationally defined) 

- Ready to learn (not operationally 
defined) 

- Free of drugs and violence (not 
operationally defined) 

- A disciplined environment conduc- 
ive to learning 



- No specific standard noted (but 
presumed to be something com- 
parable to that for the American 
Achievement Tests) 

- U.S. students' achievement levels 
will ht first in the world 



- Presumed to be same as for 
Track I 

- All adults will be literate 

- All adults will possess the knowl- 
edge/skills needed to compete in 
a global economy and to exercise 
their rights/responsibilities of 
citizenship 

- All American children wil! start 
school "ready to learn" 

- Every school will be free of drugs 
and violence 

- Every school will offer a disci- 
plined environment conducive to 
learning 
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TABLES 



MEASURES/STANDARDS CALLED FOR IN THE THREE 
NATIONAL WORK FORCE PREPARATION REPORTS 



SOURCE 



AREA IN WHICH 
RAISED 



MEASURE 



STANDARD 



Investing 
People 



in -Most of the 44 
recommendations 



- Recommendation 
#9 



' Recommendation 
#20 



• America's Choice 



' Recommendation 
#34 



- Recommendation 
#1 



• No specific standards stated 
(although the skill levels needed 
to function in a "high produc- 
tion environment" are alluded 
on several occasions) 

- Nothing stated 



• Most recommendations contain 
a potential measure or mea- 
sures, but they would have to 
be derived— they are not expli- 
citly stated^ 

- Voluntary achievement tasks 
that assess students' profici- 
ency in a Vidde variety of aca- 
demic and vocational areas 
(not operationally defined) 



- Specific occupational tests of - Nothing stated 
job skills and competencies 
(not operationally defined) 



• Nothing specific noted 



- A "series of performance-based 
assessments" of the "basic 
skills" necessary for high-pro- 
ductivity employment," includ- 
ing a demonstrated ability to 
read, wite, and compute at 
world-class standards in gener- 
al school subjects (math, physi- 
cal and natural sciences, tech- 
nology, geography, politics, 
economics, and English) as 
well as a capacity to learn, 
think, work effectively alone 
and in groups and solve prob- 
lems; which should be, if pos- 
sible, "passed" by age 16 



-Performance standards similar 
to those for JTPA would be 
established for the employment 
service 

-Skill levels on the "perform- 
ance-based assessments" would 
be established nationally and 
bench-marked to the highest b 
the world; but no specific 
performance level is provided— 
they would be set by an inde- 
pendent national examining 
organization 



^ As an example, if the recommendation were "7. High school students who excel b science and mathematics 
should be rewarded v^ith business internships or grants for further study," an associated measure might be "the 
number of high school students who earned As in both science and math who received a business internship 
or grant for further study." 
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TABLE 5-Continued 



SOURCE 



AREA IN WHICH 
RAISED 



MEASURE 



STANDARD 



.Recommendation - Essentially the same as # We- -Each state should ensure that 
#2 ferred to in a composite sense basically all students achieve a 
as a 'Certificate of Initial Certificate of Initial Mastery 
Mastery" 



-Recommendation 
#3 



- Recommendation 
#4 



• XMiat Work Re- 
- quires of Schools 



'Conclusion #1 



-Conclusion #2 



- A system of industry-based 
skill certifications by occupa- 
tional areas ("that build upon 
existing certification proce- 
dures where they exist") 



- SpecLfic amount paid for each 
worker by an employer for 
purposes of sending that work- 
er through certified education 
and training programs 



. Foundation skills demonstrated 
at grades 4, 8, and 12 via the 
(voluntsiry) American Achieve- 
ment Tests to be developed as 
part of America 2000 

- "Effective assessment tech- 
niques" to estabhsh students' 
proficiency levels at grades 8 
and 12 on each of the 5 work- 
place-related competencies- 
Resources, Interpersonal, In- 
formation, Systems, and Tech- 
nology 



■Same as for Conclusion #1, 
but for adult learners 



-Each certification measure 
would be based on an "interna- 
tionally competitive standard" 
established by a National Board 
of Professional and Technical 
Standards— no specific levels 
were noted, however 

- "Employers would be requested 
to spend approximately 1 per- 
cent of payroll on education and 
training (with the amount in- 
creasing progressively over the 
decade)" 

-Demonstrated competency in 
three grades that will be tied to 
World Class Standards, which 
have not yet been defmed 



^All students will be expected to 
demonstrate a "work-ready" 
proficiency level on the SCANS 
competency assessments, where 
"work-ready" is the second level 
of proficiency on a 5-level 
scale-(l) Preparatory, 
(2) Work-Ready, (3) Iniermed- 
iate, (4) Advanced, and 
(5) SpeciaUst 

-Basically the same as those 
noted for Conclusion #1, but 
for adults (toda/s worker) 



general education or basic skills as 
contrasted v.ith specific workplace 
skills-wlth the notable exception of the 
fi\'e general workplace-related SCANS 
competencies; 

• there are numerous major voids 
evident across the overall set of 



measures/standards posed, which sug- 
gests that a considerable amount of 
additional development work needs to 
be completed; and 

• the terminology and approaches em- 
ployed in the three reports vary sig- 
nificantly, with one report using stan- 
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d;irds as synonymous with measures 
and another, Investing in People, sug- 
gcbiing a wide array of potential mea- 
sures and possible standards, but using 
a format that did not directly yield 
explicit statements of either. 

In addition, none of the papers mentions 
the occupational skills currently being 
taught in secondary and postsecondary 
institutions, or even JTPA, and the mea- 
sures (for example. Student Occupational 
Competency Achievement Tests- 
SOCATs) being used to assess compe- 
tence in those skill areas-other than to 
say that the current "test burden" is great 
and the associated muUiple-choice tests 
do not adequately assess the needed 
competencies. Another concern with the 
work-related measures/standards posed is 
that they are basically silent (except for a 
secondary referral in America's Choice) 
regarding the work on industry-based 
measures/standards that has been under- 
taken and is still emerging (Center for 
Remediation Design 1991). The cross- 
referencing of materials and issues from 
that area of inquiry might have served as 
at least a starting point for the various 
commissions' proposals. In a related vein, 
the measures/standards mentioned do not 
appear to consider, let alone incorporate, 
the systems of measures/standards dealing 
with the technical/occupational skills 
development of beginning workers that 
are called for by the Perkins Act and are 
being implemented by every state in the 
nation. 

Those statewide systems were to be imple- 
mented during the 1992-93 school year 
and were to be applied to all vocational 
and applied technology programs, at the 
secondary and postsecondary/aduU levels, 
assisted under the act. Furthermore, each 
such system of measures/standards was to 
include the following: 



1. measures of learning and competency 
gains, including student progress in the 
achievement of basic and more ad- 
vanced academic skills; 

2. one or more measures of performance, 
which shall include only- 

a. competency attainment; 

b. job ' or work skill attainment or 
enhancement including student 
progress in achieving occupational 
skills necessary to obtain 
employment in the field for which 
the student has been prepared, 
including occupational skills in the 
industry the student is preparing to 
enter; 

c. retention in school or completion of 
secondary school or its equivalent; 
and 

d. placement into additional training 
or education, military service, or 
employment. 

3. incentives or adjustments that are- 

a. for each student, consistent with the 
student's individualized education 
program developed under section 
614(a)(5) of the Education of the 
Handicapped Act, where appropri- 
ate; and 

4. procedures for using existing resources 
and methods developed in other pro- 
grams receiving federal assistance 
(Vocational-Technical Education 
Consortium of States n.d., p. 2) 

In summary, although each of the three 
reports refers to and/or employs the ter- 
minology of performance measures/stan- 
dards, they have unevenly applied these 
concepts, at least as they were defined 
earlier, and could have been much more 
directed had they been consistent and fo- 
cused in their use of those concepts. In 
addition, their efforts in this regard could 
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have been aided considerably if they had 
built more upon the substantial base of 
experience that already exists in the voca- 
tional education/training field (Giroux 
1992; William T. Grant Foundation 1991). 

To some extent, it appears the commis- 
sions that authored the three reports were 
willing to ignore or bypass the nation's 
established vocational education delivery 
system, which represents an in-place, 
experienced, and extremely valuable asset. 
This apparent omission may reflect an 
unintended oversight or what on occasion 
could be described as divisive and waste- 
ful differences in the attitudes held by the 
U.S. Department of Labor (which spon- 



sored the three commissions) and the U.S. 
Deparunent of Education. In either case, 
a perceived lack of significant involvement 
and the omission of inputs from members 
of the vocational education community are 
unfortunate. For example, the experience 
of vocational educators at the local level 
suggests that getting business/industry to 
become integrally involved in an active, 
sustained manner in schools and schooling 
is quite difficult to achieve and simply 
•raying it needs to occur as called for in all 
hree reports, particularly at the levels 
Loted, is not likely just to happen. 
"Where is the profit in it for them?" 
(Mohiar 1990). 
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TQM AND ITS REFLECTION IN AMERICA 2000 AND 
THE THREE WORK FORCE PREPARATION STRATEGIES 



As alluded to in the previous section, the 
view that performance measures and re- 
lated standards are a basic quality im- 
provement tool is rooted in the work of 
such notable advocates of TQM as Dem- 
ing, Juran, and Crosby. Although TQM is 
not specifically mentioned in America 
2000 or any of the three work force prep- 
aration strategies being reviewed, they do 
refer on occasion to a number of the basic 
concepts evolving from that movement, 
other than just performance measures and 
standards. For example, in several of the 
reports reference is made to the need for 
the schools (and businesses) of the future 
to be "high performance organizations," 
which is a key concept under TQM. In its 
follow-up report, SCANS (1992) makes 
direct reference to "Deming's 14 Points 
toward Quality" (p. 18). 

TQM or Total Quality Management is a 
movement in business circles that was ini- 
tiated by W. Edwards Deming over 4 
decades ago as a method to be used by 
business/industr>' to improve production 
processes. Since its introduction by 
Deming to the Japanese, the basic method 
has been adapted and improved, and it 
has been expanded to many service- 
oriented enterprises, including education 
(Seymour 1989). According to Garvin 
(1988) there have been four major eras in 
the evolution of "quality improvement" 
efforts and TQM, or "Strategic Quality 
Management" as he refers to it, is the 
most recent. The general path that evolu- 
tion has taken is from Inspection (pre- 
1930s) to Statistical Quality^ Control (1930s- 
1950s) to Quality^ Assurance (1950s-1980s) 



to Strategic Quality Management (1980s- 
present). 

Although Garvin views TQM as a logical, 
sequential extension of earlier quality im- 
provement initiatives/efforts, other prac- 
titioners have viewed it in a somewhat 
different, more pragmatic fashion. For 
example, Boeing Aerospace Company 
(1987), which refers to it as "Quality 
Improvement," casts it as one of three 
general approaches available to business 
to increase productivity. (See Table 6.) 
For Boeing, "quality improvement ad- 
dresses the way that work is accomplished; 
it optimizes processes within the company. 
It places all work processes, including 
those in the white-collar environment, 
under the microscope and targets them for 
improvement" (p. 3). Several of the pro- 
cesses in education, particularly higher 
education, that have been placed under 
the "microscope" are exemplified by the 
work undertaken at Oregon State Univer- 
sity (Coate 1990). (See Exhibit 5.) A 
review of this exhibit, coupled with the 
results of several surveys of institutions of 
higher education (Coate 1990; Seymour 
1989; Seymour and Collett 1991), suggests 
that few processes within higher education 
institutions have not been placed under 
the TQM "microscope," not just once, but 
across many institutions. 

One of the concerns with TQM on cam- 
pus raised by Seymour and Collett (1991) 
is "the lack of widespread academic im- 
provement efforts" (p. 13). Furthermore, 
few such efforts involving elementary and 
secondary (including vocational-technical) 
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TABLE 6 

BOEING'S THREE APPROACHES TO PRODUCTIVITi^ 



NAMES OF APPROACHES: 

KEY ■ ■ 

CHARACTERISTICS (1) Exhortation (2) Objectives (3) QuaUty Improvement 



• Elements that Charac- 
terize the Approach 


" Posters and buttons 

- Programs that come 
and go 

- Usually aimed at 
management 


- Focused on a few 
easily measured 
variables 

- Usually aimed at 
management 


- Processes identified and 
owned 

- Waste measured 

- Data gathered to identiiy 
causes 

- Changes made m the way 
work is performed 


• Operating Assump- 
tions 


- People need to be 
encouraged 


- People need to have 
goals 


- People need to work in 
partnership and want to do 
their best 


• Means of Accomplish- 
ment 


- Media 


- Competition 


- Knowledge and understand- 
ing, training and learning 
for everyone in the organi- 
zation 


• Pitfalls to Avoid 


- Hypocrisy 


- Fear and increased 
waste elsewhere 


- Structure without improve- 
ment 



SOURCE: Boeing Aerospace Company. Total Quality Improvement: A Resource Guide 
to Management Involvement. Seattle, WA: Quality Improvement Center, Boeing Aerospace 
Company, 1987, p. 2. Reprinted by permission. 



EXHIBIT 5 

OREGON STATE UNIVERSITY'S 12 CRITICAL PROCESSES 



PROCESS 



RELATED PERFORMANCE MEASURE 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 



Enrollment Management 
Curriculum Development 
Teaching 

International Development 
Research 

Ser\*ice Delivery (Extension) 

Community Relations 

Information Services 

Long-Range Panning 

Work Force Hiring and Development 

Facilities Development 

Funding Development 



Concordance with Enrollment Management Plan 

Peer acceptance 

Student teaching evaluation 

Number of students going overseas 

Number of publications 

% of community participation 

Number of complaints 

Computer-student ratio 

% objectives met 

% first choice hires 

% of value to money for repairs 

$ obtained/$ requested 



SOURCE: Coate, L. E. "Implementing Total Quality Management in a University Setting." 
Corvallis: Oregon State University, 1990, p. 13. Reprinted by permission. 
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institutions have been reported, to date. 
Perhaps one of the objectives of a re- 
search initiative supported by the U.S. De- 
partment of Education might be to iden- 
tify institutions at all three levels of 
education-^elementary, secondary, and 
postsecondary-that could and should 
apply for the Malcolm Baldridge National 
Quality Award (U.S. Department of Com- 
merce 1991) or perhaps a parallel award 
for educational institutions that is based 
upon comparable criteria/standards. 

From among the many strands of thought, 
variant perspectives, and diverse experi- 
ences that serve to define the current 
gestalt regarding TQM, Marchese (1991) 
has identified 12 core themes: 

1. Focused on Quality. Quality, although 
viewed somewhat differently by differ- 
ent organizations, is the defining char- 
acteristic of a TQM-oriented organi- 
zation. It is not just an attribute of 
products or services; it is a mindset, 
the "soul" of the organization. 

2. Customer Driven. The organization 
identifies explicitly who its customers 
are, works to know their needs, and 
makes a commitment to meeting those 
needs. The primacy of the link be- 
tv\'een quality and the customer has 
been noted by Deming-"quality" is that 
w^hich "surpasses customer needs and 
expectations." It is also essential to 
remember that an organization, such 
as an educational institution, has 
multiple "customers." Some of the 
major groupings of customers were 
identified by one institution, Oregon 
State University (Coate 1990). (See 
figure 5.) Both secondary and ele- 
mentary schools and school districts 
will have comparable arrays of cus- 
tomers whom they must come to know 
better if they are to become "high per- 
formance organizations" as defined 
under the TQM perspective. 



3. Continuous Improvement. This char- 
acteristic is seen as a "journey" that is 
an integral part of every job in the 
organization. According to David 
Kearns, former Xerox CEO and Un- 
dersecretary of Education with the 
Bush Administration, "in the race for 
quality, there is no finish line." 

4, Make Processes Work Better. Every 
organization is a-^. array, if not a net- 
work of processes, where a process is 
defined as "a series of ordered steps to 
a desired outcome; activities that act 
upon an *input' from a 'supplier' to 
produce an 'output' for a 'customer'; 
the whole or totality of a service— the 
outcomes, activities, continuity, re- 
sources and population dimensions of 
the service" (Meisenheimer 1992, 
p. 517). There are very complex pro- 
cesses that involve many people (for 
example, registration or preparing the 
accreditation self-study for a college) 
and very simple processes (for exam- 
ple, signing a drop-add slip for an 
advisee or "posting" one's grades with 
the Registrar's Office). In a TQM- 
oriented organization, the "aim is to 
identify those processes; enable the 
people who work in them to under- 
stand ihat work in relation to customer 
needs (Are we doing the right thing? 
How well?); and set in motion, 
through problem-solving teams, pro- 
cess improvements" (Marchese 1991, 
p. 5). 

In most organizations the key process- 
es to be considered are identified by 
addressing such questions as: What 
do we do as an (educational) organiza- 
tion-what are our "products," custo- 
mers, and so on? and How do we do 
what we do? Generally, the responses 
to such questions lead to the identifi- 
cation of two types of processes- 
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EXTERNAL CUSTOMERS 



Students Vho Attend the University 



students Vlio Don' I Attend 
the liniversily 



CoffiHiUnity 
Parer.rs 



Chancellor 



inlernaticnal Ccirjnity 




Stale Board of Hiqlier 
Education 



Aluani 



Visitors 



Legislature 



Grantors 



Ottier Institutions 



Figure 5. Major customers identified by an institution of higher education 

SOURCE: Coate, L. E. "Implementing Total Quality Management in a University Setting." 
Corvallis: Oregon State University, 1990, p. 11. Reprinted by permission. 



• Vertically aligned processes, which 
are organized along functional lines, 
and generally receive their inputs 
from and generate output within a 
single administrative and/or organi- 
zational unit. Such processes gen- 
erally are the simpler processes to 
deal with and are often subpro- 
cesses within more complex macro- 
processes. 

• Cross-functional processes, which 
flow horizontally across several 
units or functions of the organiza- 
tion and usually no single individ- 



ual or office is responsible for them 
in their totality. Typically, such 
processes are complex macro- 
processes. 

In some business/industry settings, 
process identification is accomplished 
via both a top-down and a compli- 
mentary bottom-up approach. 

Once the array of processes that char- 
acterize an organization has been 
identified, the next step involves 
selecting the critical processes for 
improvement-generally 10-25 or few- 



id 
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er, depending on the complexity of the 
processes and available resources. To 
help make such selections, Harrington 
(1991) suggests rating each process 
identified in terms of its customer 



PRIORITY SCALE 



Top 
High 
Medium 
Low 



The first element in each pair of rat- 
ings listed is for Customer Impact and 
the second is for Improvement Oppor- 
tunity (which may be based on esti- 
mates of such factors as cycle time, 
rework requirements, or costs). The 
processes denoted as being of the 
highest priority would represent the 
foci of the organization's quality 
improvement efforts. 

5. Extend the Mindset. In the past, at- 
tention to quality has focused on the 
"shop floor"; it was a matter to be 
"controlled" or inspected in" (Garvin 
1988). Under TQM, quality starts at 
the process and product design phase 
and extends backward from the shop 
floor-to the suppliers as well as 
for\vard---out the door where the qual- 
ity of one's goods/services is judged in 
terms of Deming's criterion, that is, 
how well they meet or exceed custo- 
mers' expectations and/or needs in 
actual use. 

6. Discipline of Information. In a TQM 

environment, data are critical: every- 
body has to know how they are doing- 
on a continuing basis*-and measure- 
ment is the means for fulfilling the 
critical information needs of a 
"knowledge-driven organization." This 
need is the impetus for focusing on 



impact (Low, Medium, High) and its 
improvement opportunity (Low, Medium, 
High), then prioritizing the set of 
processes using the following scale: 



performance measures and standards 
such as those noted earlier in relation 
to America 2000 and the three work 
force preparation strategies under 
review. Iriormation is also critical in 
informing planning decisions during 
the early stages of TQM implementa- 
tion. 

7. Eliminate Rework One aim of TQM 
is to improve work processes so as to 
alleviate "scrap, waste, and complexity" 
(Deming) from those processes and to 
get things right the first time. It has 
been estimated that 20 percent of all 
costs in the business/industrial sector 
and 35 percent of the operating costs 
in the service sector are spent on work 
that has to be done over (rework) or 
thrown out (scrap), not to mention the 
additional steps that have to be com- 
pleted but add no value to a product 
or service. 

8. Emphasize Teamwork TQM empha- 
sizes teams and teamwork with all 
persons sharing responsibility for the 
processes, both vertically aligned/sim- 
ple and cross-functional, they work in 
and for the whole. Marchese (1991) 
notes that these teams are not com- 
mittees with which people in educa- 
tion are so familiar, but are "self- 
directed work groups" that bring 



RATINGS: 

Customer Impact— Improvement Opportunity 



High-High 

High-Medium, Medium-Medium, or Medium-High 
High-Low, Medium-Low, Low-Medium, Low-High 
Low-Low 
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together most of the people who work 
in a process to work on its improve- 
ment. This emphasis on workers 
working in teams rather than in iso- 
lation has been supported by research 
and development efforts focused on 
fostering cooperative learning (Slavin 
1983; Slavin and Madden 1991). 

9. Empowerment of People. The results 
reported by one TQM advocate, Juran, 
indicated that, in most systems (sets of 
processes), 80-85 percent of the prob- 
lems can be traced to the system itself 
and 15-20 percent to the workers in 
that system (Tribus 1991). Further- 
more, it is argued that workers want to 
do the right and best thing, and the 
role of managers is to remove the sys- 
tem-related barriers that prevent them 
from doing so. In this vein under 
TQM "the manager understands that 
he [sic] needs the workers not only to 
do the work, but to help him improve 
the system. Thus, he will not regard 
them simply as robots made of flesh 
and bone, but he will rather consider 
them as thinking creative human 
beings" (Tribus 1991, p. 4). The work- 
ers are essential in understanding and 
hence, improving, what is happening at 
the place where the work gets done. 

10. Training and Recognition. As indi- 
cated in theme 9, workers under the 
TQM approach are viewed as think- 
ing, creative human beings. In order 
to help employees understand the 
organization's perspective regarding 
quality, have the skills needed to 
engage in teamwork and problem solv- 
ing, and relate more effectively to 
customers, TQM-related organizations 
invest heavily in employee training and 
human resource development at all 
levels. This approach, particularly with 
its emphasis on the training of all 



levels of employee differs significantly 
from the approach used in the past, which 
focused training in the professional and 
white-collar ranks (Camevale and Gainer 
1989). TQM-oriented institutions also 
tend to rely less on individual r<;wards and 
incentives and more on team-oriented 
"recognition, honors, and celebration." 

11. Vision. In a TQM-oriented organi- 
zation there is a continuing press to 
develop a plain-English statement of 
its core values and an effort to have 
those values be a clear part of each 
employee's work and to keep them fo- 
cused on the "right things." Generally, 
these 'Vision statements" reflect a 
longer-term view and commitment to 
the values in question than has tradi- 
tionally occurred in U.S. business/ 
industry. 

12. Leadership. Leadership under the 
TQM perspective differs significantly 
from that which has characterized 
business and industry in the past (see 
Exhibit 6). With the emphasis on im- 
proving processes (and products/ 
services) rather than just producing 
short-term results, managers are seen 
as taking on more of a coaching role 
and supporting employees in their 
efforts to improve the processes in 
which they work. 

Given the number of referrals to different 
TQM-related concepts, issues, and pro- 
cesses in America 2000 as well as the 
three national work force preparation re- 
ports, it seems appropriate to reflect the 
recommendations/conclusions and strate- 
gies raised in those documents against the 
backdrop afforded by Marchese's 12 
themes. The materials in the following 
section describe a somewhat limited re- 
flective effort. 
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EXHIBIT 6 



A COMPARISON OF TQM-ORIENTED AND TRADITIONAL 
MANAGEMENT STYLES 



TOM STYLE 



Participative 
Open discussions 
Job security 

Continuous quality improvement 
Policies that encourage and support 

employees in the quest for 

continuous improvement 
Work with suppliers via an extended 

"field of vision" or mindset 
Close to customers and their needs 
All people (employees) trained in 

the basic tools of TQM 
Works on causes of problems 



TRADITIONAL STYLE 



Authoritarian 
Fear of knowledge 
Fear of job loss 
Maintenance of status quo 
Establishment of policies, systems 

and procedures that are rigid, 

extensive, constraining 
"Beat on" suppliers-strive for 

minimum cost 
Distant from market 
Specialists in statistics, industrial 

engineering, etc. 
Work on results 



SOURCE- Boeing Aerospace Company. Toted Quality Improvement: A Resource Guide 
to Management Involvement. Seattle, WA: Quality Improvement Center, Boemg Aerospace 
Company, 1987, p. 5. Reprinted by permission. 



The Perceived Use of TQM in 

Developing the Work Force 
Preparation Recommendations 

As noted eariier, each of the four major 
strategies that has been proposed for re- 
forming the education/training of the na- 
tion's work foTCt-America 2000, Investing 
in People, America's Choice, and What 
Work Requires of Schools-incoipomts 
terms and proposals that reflect, in part, 
the TQM approach. The question posed 
at this point is this: If the indicated 
strategies use terminology from TQM and 
imply that they would emulate that ap- 
proach, how do they "stack up" when it 
comes to the 12 core themes identified by 
Marchese? 

Overall, a brief look into that issue sug- 
gests that none of the four designated re- 



ports is intimately tied to the basic tenets 
underlying TQM. In particular, none of 
those strategies appears- 

• to sample adequately and reflect upon 
the needs of the array of "customers" 
(see figure 6) of the institutions/ 
organizations (schools and training 
institutions as well as business/industry 
to some extent) that are "to be turned 
on their heads"; 

• to seek continuous improvement in 
quality and/or to offer either a descrip- 
tion or prescription for pursuing such a 
goal; 

• either to explicate or analyze, let alone 
offer contextually sensitive suggestions 
for improving the critical processes 
within the nation's education/training 
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organizations, as described by Boyer 
(1983), Goodlad (1984), and Weber et 
al. (1988); 

• to empower the people who work in the 
key processes that operationally define 
education/training to improve those 
processes; rather, they appear to cir- 
cumvent totally those people and simple 
dictate in very gross terms what they 
should do--starting with "scrapping" the 
processes they currently use (many of 
which have been dictated by law and the 
associated "regulations" promulgated by 
those responsible for their implementa- 
tion) and replacing them with some pro- 
cesses they recommend but do not ope- 
rationally define; 

• to consider, let alone address, the issue 
of "employee" training so as to help 
them do a high quality job of delivering 
modified curricula under some modified 
structure or organization. (Why would 
they be expected to do a better job in a 
"process" they are not familiar with than 
in one they know?); 

• to establish a long-term vision related to 
their respective proposals, particularly 
in regard to detailing their "contents" 
and implementation; and 

• to establish a leadership role-who will 
guide the new initiatives and "own" the 
key processes that define those efforts. 

In addition to these specific omissions 
across the four proposed strategies as 
viewed from the TQM perspective, several 
other key points need to be raised: 

• Approximately 85 percent of the work- 
ers in the year 2000, which is a "target 
date" for many of the strategies, are 
already in the work force and, therefore, 
one might argue that as much as 85 per- 
cent of the effort and concern with the 
future work force should be targeted 



toward retraining and upgrading the 
skills of those people, for example, by 
strengthening adult education and mak- 
ing it easier for them to become stu- 
dents again. Do the proposed strategies 
focus on processes that reflect such an 
emphasis? 

• The key employers in this country are 
small businesses (Camevale and Gainer 
1989). Do the proposed strategies ac- 
count for this fact and do they focus a 
comparable portion of their attention on 
the processes used by these employers as 
well as ways of addressing, if not alle- 
viating, their workforce needs? 

• The primary motivation in a "free- 
market economy" is not philanthropy 
(Molnar 1990) but continuing, if not 
"guaranteed," sizable profits on short- 
term investments. What do the different 
strategies propose that will convince 
business/industry that their profits will 
continue, if not improve, particularly 
when most call for employers making 
larger investments and having greater 
involvement in education generally, not 
just education and training targeted 
toward their specific employees? 

• Many of the recommendations/con elu- 
sions offered are presented as though 
they represent the "national view." How 
do they propose to verify and/or convince 
the nation of the need to adopt their 
recommendations and what strategies do 
they incorporate for helping to ensure that 
this occurs? 

In summary, the four strategies proposed 
do not reflect strongly the kind of vision 
and direction called for under TQM. As 
noted earlier, they each offer one or more 
recommendations that seemingly have 
merit, but none of them is adequately 
developed as an operational strategy (for 
example, as a unified national policy 
statement on education/training and work 
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force preparation) that could be efficiently 
and effectively implemented. The extent 
to which the proposed strategies argue for 
explicating, building upon, and improving 
existing processes that members of the 
education/training commimity Vork in" 
and know, instead of "turning the educa- 
tion/training establishment on its head," is 
preferable from a TQM perspective. Few, 
if any educators would argue that the 
status quo should be maintained, but at 
the same time, they can hardly be asked 
to endorse enthusiastically the strategies 
being proposed, which call for their 
embarking in unproven and uncharted di- 
rections with little or no training in where 
they are going or how they are to get 
there. 

Instead of the "revolution" in education 
called for in America 2000, under the 
TQM approach one might choose to study 
and evaluate critical aspects of the current 
"system" in order to identify potential 
areas or subprocesses to be targeted for 
change-much hke the analysis of the 
system that defines Deming*s "Parable of 
the Red Beads" (Walton 1986). For 
example, the results of a number of 
studies of the instructional process 
employed in public schools (Boyer 1983; 
Goodlad 1984; Weber, Puleo, and Klinger 
1990; and Weber et al. 1988) have clearly 
and unequivocally shown that listening is a 
fundamental component of that process 
and represents a "basic skill" (Gloeckner 
et al. 1992) that students are required to 
use more than any other. [The work of 



Semple (1987) also suggests that people 
spend about 55 percent of their "com- 
munication time" every day engaged in 
listening.] In the studies conducted by 
Weber et al. (1988, 1990), which involved 
observations in over 1,150 vocational and 
nonvocational classrooms across the 
country, listening was never addressed as 
an instructional objective, that is, no effort 
was made to foster, remediate, or evaluate 
that skill in over 2,300 class periods of 
observations. Could it be that instruc- 
tional efficiency and effectiveness might 
be improved in public school classrooms 
if students were trained to be "better" 
listeners and/ or teachers were sensitized 
to the unique needs of different types of 
listeners? Efforts to implement and eval- 
uate such a "nonrevolutionary" approach 
based on existing curriculum-related re- 
search would seem to be more in keeping 
with the philosophical and operational 
tenets underlying TQM, while at the same 
time that approach would probably be 
easier to accommodate and accomplish (if 
shovm to have merit) than the "revolution- 
ary" strategies called for in the reviewed 
reports. Should the consideration of this 
substantial discrepancy between use of and 
training in listening that occurs in the 
instructional system, which is only one of a 
number of issues/areas suggested by con- 
temporary, data-based researcfi, not be 
undertaken before endeavoring totally to 
revamp the nation's vocational-technical 
education and training system along the 
lines being suggested? 
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